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Chinese 

Buffets 

You can't win, 

but you can improve the odds. 


j Stop the Recall 

Our lizard stands by 
the man under the rug. 

j Chairman Lew 

Yes, His Honor actually said 
these things. 

j What’s In Ewing’s Garage 

Looks like there's a perk 
in the family. 

J Suzuki Saint 

Two wheels 
for the Third World. 


Mr. Clout 

He picked up his power along 
with our garbage. 


The Baddest 
Guys in Town 
Are Girls 

They talk tough 
and carry a big stick. 
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to 1698 square feet of living space. Catalina Vista 
is comprised of elegant three, four and five bed¬ 
room single-family homes with 1611 to 2445 
square feet of living space. Standard feamres in 
these homes include fireplaces, air conditioning, 
ceramic tile counter tops, and private, enclosed 
rear yards. 

Extraordinary attention has been given to 
the quality of all North Ranch homes. Landscaped 
front yards give the whole community a feeling of 
cohesiveness, and families love the quiet cul-de- 
sac layout of 


147 hy are some of the nicest people in TXicson 
JLL now calling North Ranch home? 

Probably its the feeling of living somewhere 
very special in a private planned community 
that’s been created especially for them—that’s 
maldng people feel so good about North Ranch. 

Or the beautiful new homes. Or all the open < 
spaces and recreation, Or the spectacular i 
mountain views. j® 

The most excit- 
ing new 
planned 
I residential 
recreational 
community 

' inlUcson. 


streets, so safe 
for children. 


Why you 
must see 
North Ranch 
today. 

Once you 
pass the formal 

entrance gates to North Ranch, tour the new 
model homes, and see the wide open spaces, you 
will have discovered a whole new way of living. 
Come on out today and see why some 
of the nicest families in TUcson are living at 
North Ranch. 


Fine schools and shopping are close by, 
including Tliornydale Elementaiy School, Tortilita 
Junior High and the new Mountainview Senior 
High. Foothills Mall is only five minutes from 
North Ranch. 

A fontastic selection of new homes. 

You can look all over Tlicson and you won’t 
find nicer new homes than you’ll find at North 
Ranch. 

Moon Ridge is a delightful community of two 
and three bedroom single-femily homes with fOZO 


North Ranch is a place for families to enjoy 
their homes and their lives. 36 acres have been 
set aside for greenbelts and there is a a 
system of jogging paths and bike trail^g, \ 
throughout the community. There 
are two recreational pavilions, 
swimming pools, spas, ^ 
championship tennis 

courts, tot lots _ 

and more. '" 


North ranhH 



Some Of 


The Nicest Families 
In Tlrcson 


Thke ina to Thomydale North 5 JVliles Affordably distinguished. (From the mid $70’s to $130’s) 744-6207/744-62U 









































2nd Annual St. Philip's Plaza Resta 

This party is back by popular demand! 

SPONSORED BY THE MERCHANT ASSOCIATION OF ST. PHILIP'S PLAZA AND CITY MAGAZINE. 
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A I f vA/„,v.^n ■ RPTH n'nniMNELL GALLERY Art Gallery ■ CAFE TERRA COTTA Restaurant/Take Out/Retail Wine ■ DESIGNWEST 
A.K^ JENSEN Appardfo^ Women BETH 0 FashionaWe Styling for Men & Women ■ GIFTS BY NANNY Gifts/Personal Accessories/ 

Studio of Interior Design - GADABOUT Accessories ■ THE HERDER COMPANIES Developers & Builders > IN 

rr^nOT? FEED Sn rSS additions Women's Apparel - OBSIDIAN GALLERY Fine Crafts - PINE CROSSING LTD. 

CAHOOTS FEED ^ trA/cido ■ v/iFWPDINTF TRAVEL Full Service Travel Agency ■ WEST FINE LEATHER Leather Specialists, Exotic 

SS.Sm orgn PHILIPS PLAZA - MARICOPA DESIGNS JEWELERS Fine Custom Gold Work - TOM BAHT, Indian Arts 

■ CELE PETERSON'S Fine Women's Fashions - LOS MAYAS Fine Mexican Dining 



Just a few of the fiesta's 
exciting attractions: 


• Mexican beer tasting 
contest. 

• Folklorico dancers 

• International Mariachi 
America-six performances 

• Cafe Terra Cotta $50 
dinner giveaway 

♦Great Chefs of the 
Southwest in person 

• Pottery demonstrations 
•Artistsin person 

• Mexican artifacts display 

• Leather demonstrations 

• Modeling and mime 
Modeling 

• Grapevine making 
demonstrations 

• Cowboy Coffee 
•Tortilla-making 
•Weaving demonstrations 


HOURS: 12 noon to 7:30 
p.m. 

Sunday, October 18,1987 


FREE 




CAMPBELL AWNUE AT RIVER ROAD 















































Give You Chickens. 


That bit of wisdom is supposed to have come from 
an old Chinese fable. We tell the story because it helps to 
explain what toda/s Health Maintenance Organizations 
are all about. 

It seems that in ancient China, the people would 
stop by the home of the village healer every day and share 
the fruits of their labor-a chicken, some rice, whatever 
they had. 

jp they got sick, they couldn t work. The healer went 
hungry. 

That story points out the fundamental philosophy 
behind HMOs. Their profit comes not only from 
treating illness quickly and effectively, but also from 
preventing illness. 


With most HMOs, doctors get paid a fixed monthly 
fee and, in turn, assume financial responsibility for 
the cost of their patients’ care. 

The doctors’ financial incentive is to keep members 
healthy. And since it’s less costly to treat a cold before 
it becomes pneumonia, or a heart condition before 
it requires surety, it makes sense that prevention 
of illness and quality of care are especially important 
to HMOs. 

That’s good news for employees and employers alike. 
It’s health insurance with a decided emphasis on health, 
and returning people to productivity as soon as possible. 

All for a very good business reason—healthy people 
give you chickens. 


bUpikioup 

OF ARIZONA A 

707 N. Alvernon, Suite 300/Tucson, Arizona 85711/(602) 326-4357 
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Suzuki Saint 

Since when did Tucson care about Ecuador? Since Jan Gallagher 
rode into town. 

By Robert Herhold. 


LettBrS Wfjy Franzi's no redneck. Why we started this mag. And 
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WE’RE #1 
BY A 

LONG SHOT! 


There are over 600 real estate com¬ 
panies in Tucson. 

And yet, one out of every five resi¬ 
dential sales is a Roy Long sale! 

WeVe #1 by a LONG shot because, for 
more than 60 years, Roy H. Long 
Realty has shown newcomers and 
Tucsonans the best way home. 

We bring buyers and sellers together 
quickly and comfortably with our 
ability to match the right homes to the 
right people. 

Don’t take our word for it. Learn the 
many benefits of working with one of 
our 400 professional sales associates. 
They make us the biggest. Our 
thousands of satisfied clients make us 
the best. 

When you’re thinking about buying or 
selling, take the LONG way home 
through one of the 10 Roy H. Long 
offices near you. 



TAKE THE LONG WAY HOME 
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HOWDY 



Howdy, 

Time for some cold-blooded facts. 

rrconsidering withdrawing my name from the race for the governorship 
of BaiTAr^zona My iguana brain is no match for Brother Ev Mechain s. Based 
on an the good works issuing from his office, this Pontiac freak must be a smrh. 
The man has ended discrimination in this state he dumps ou ev Y • 

"d Zur,; po.lu,io„? Four more years of Ev and there vv,U be left 

here to drive cars. Spooked 'cause the desert s ge _ ... ^ ^ j 

tional media celebration of our Ev and immigration to 

its tracks. My editor, a guy whose head is full of sand, once claimed he wanted 
to "return Arizona to the Stone Age." Well, Ev, bless m, a rea y • 

The population pressures in this desert have gotten so obvious that even I- 
a comely 135-pound iguana who just wants to have fun—have had ^y daily 
saloon meditations disturbed by unseemly news items. Just last mon , e 
feds-those lizard haters from hell—sent three thousand iguanas to the ovens 
because they failed to have proper papers when they crossed the Mexican bor¬ 
der. Look, with Ev at the helm of the ship of state there aren't going to be any 
more iguanas coming north. We may be scaly but we re not blind. 

Last fall, I was damned puzzled when local neighborhood activists were 
cutting deals with Mecham. How could all these sprout-eating tree-huggers get 
down with this rughead? I was one dumb iguana. Ev is the greatest thing that 
ever happened to the folks who see the boom as Hiroshima, Sonoran desert 
style. Give this dude a couple more years, and he could return us to a state of 
nature. 1 hear the call of the wild and I'm all atremble. 

So forget recall. We got a Guv who couldn't humanly be doing more. That's 
what I like about humans: they're fun to watch. 

Iggy Lizardo 

P.S. This month we've added Rand Carlson, former art director of Neiv 
Times and Arizonn Trend, to the arsenal. The man wields a wicked pen and is 
blessed with a twisted mind. Always room for one more in bedlam, Rand. 
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sentially as a secondary school. In 
May, 1895 the UA graduated its first class 
of seniors, all three of them. A crowd braved bad 
weather to come and hear the Rev. Howard A. 
Billman comfort them with the thought that 
"universal learning" would not necessarily 
create "an age of mediocrity." 

All Natural Ingredients 

You've got your hands on the gritty stuff, the 
kind of information that makes a real native, 
whether you've been here a week or a lifetime. 

City Magazine really shows you the town— 
the people, the shakers and the shaken; the enter¬ 
tainment, from hip to haute; the controversy, 
from polite debate to in-your-face; and the com¬ 
monplace that's common only to Tucson. 

It's a great mix ... just add yourself. 


%quois. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

Brew up a year's worth of instant native—12 is¬ 
sues for only $15. 

Sun-brew method 

a) remove subscription card from magaziive. 

b) fill in blanks. 

c) mail to C/fi/Magazine. .v| 

Quick-brew method 

a) call 293-1801 to subscribe in 

Save nearly 40% bi;®r 

You woit't.knpw 

Ci/y 
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F^ToTTc D~Ts~E~Fr T pTril o pT~a n t s 
FhTdTc I n N r d e n 


r F T T E R s 


But He Paints It Red Eveiy Mo™'n9 

reads too many books and, worst o 
Sam Steiger 
Prescott 


When The Builders Get More Pride, So Will She 


The interview in the June issue with Kevin Oberg, "A New Game in the Old 
inLiiuLivi ^ .11.. u;^ sriowc nn homeowners in Til, 


The interview m the June issue w nil t o mi, it 

1 ne inter .:„^__pi;neriallv his views on homeowners in Tucson 

yoimg"peopl7could afford that first home^ne that would last twenty to 
^ Irl-l'm sure they would stay in it that long. Our first home mChica 
thirty years _ t J better shape (constructk 


n Ii^n Ihe "affordable" home we just purchased here. To equal that first 
E"me, Ic would have had to pay aHhe leas, $100,000, How many yonng 
are able to afford that? 


When c builder has pride in the way h^ homes are constructed a pride 
hckL in many of the low-cost homes), perhaps the young buyer would have 
mor^hKentive to keep his property looking nice, instead of having to worry 
rout chipping paint, leaking roofs, etc. So, why not sell, make a profit and 
^hopefully) go oi^to a better-built home? The pride of ownership starts with the 

foundation. 

Pat Carpenter-Wood 


It’s Just Our Guilt For Being On River Road 


I read your magazine whenever I come across it and am pleasantly sur¬ 
prised each time, by something or other, always unexpected. 

The restaurant reviews "by various hungry people" contained several refer¬ 
ences to convenient midtown locations that were actually midtown, prompting 
me to write. Tucson forgot its core for at least the last twenty years and it seems 
most journalists have had to fight to publish positive stories about our center 
city. It also seems that there may be two Tucsons—one made up of the 35,000 
people who live and/or work and love downtown, and another one made up of 
all the rest of the population, who know nothing about downtown. 

It is nice to see an editorial slant that promotes the core of the city. 

John Richards, president 
Downtown Business Association Inc. 


Democratic City Club is Partisan, But Neutral 



A recent Citi/ Magazine article by Norma Coile erroneously reported that the 
Democratic City Club had endorsed Democrat John Huerta for mayor. The City 
Club does not endorse candidates for office. In fact, it is prohibited from doing 
so by both its bylaws and by board policy. 

The Democratic City Club was formed in 1986. It is essentially a service 
organization focusing its activities on raising funds for Democratic Party activi¬ 
ties, hosting forums, speeches and seminars and sponsoring special projects. 
The club has a diverse membership. Supporters of both Tom Volgy and John 
Huerta are represented among the officers and board members of the club. We 
are united, however, in our commitment to electing a Democratic mayor in 
November. 

Bruce A. Wright, president 

Democratic Citv Club 


Tucson Examiner Defends Its Headlines 


If your unsigned article about Ed Finkelstein's campaign entitled "Bloom 
Town," subtitled, "Candidate says flower power will help homeless," was 
meant to demean Ed and (\\is)Tncson Exaniuicr, where the following headlines 
and stories by me appear, then the "responsible" staff at Citi/ Magazine manifest 
their ignorance and naivete. 

"Army May Have Spread AIDS Through Bedbugs" is a good headline be¬ 
cause it explains two things: that the army may have spread AIDS and that 
bedbugs spread AIDS. That the army experiments with bacteriological warfare 
is well documented; that bedbugs spread AIDS is lesser known (see the tinv 
letter to the editor of the British medical journal Lancet, July 5,1986). 

The original headline for our JFK story was "CIA Killed JFK" but we, to tone 
that down and avoid redundancy, changed that to "Who Killed JFK?" and an¬ 
swered with 24-point type in the first sentence of the front-page story: "The 
Mafia, CIA and a small group of wealthy industrialists (plutocrats) killed Presi¬ 
dent John F. Kennedy ..." 

Bruce A. Friedemann, Campaign Manager 

Committee to Elect Ed Finkelstein Mayor 
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LETTERS 


Political Reporting Praised 

Just a short note to let you know that I find Norma Code's political report¬ 
ing to be excellent. Nowhere else can one get an in-depth look at the people and 
important issues that shape and reflect Tucson's politics. 1 look forward to her 
next story. 

Sharon B. Megdal 

Why We Started City Magazine 

We receive free copies of the other Tucson "publications" because we reside 
in the demographically correct zip code, I suppose. They are nothing more than 
ads hung precariously together with society and developer fluff. 

1 want you to know how much 1 enjoy your magazine. From receipt of the 
first free issue when you told me you would not bother me again if 1 didn't sign 
up, I have been a devoted follower. 

1 have admired Chuck Bowden's writing since moving here five years ago, 
and was pleased to see the addition of Norma Coile to your staff. The article on 
how the newspapers function in Tucson was worth a year's subscription. 

Sandi Bammes 

Keeping That Lizard In His Place 

Dear Iggy, 

You haven't messed up YET—you've come close once in awhile, but over 
all have not done badly. Be good now, or you'll get stomped on. 

Helen Jankiewicz 

A Generic Name Would Be Appropriate for That City 

Take it from another publisher; you folks are producing the most entertain¬ 
ing and finely crafted magazine in the state. 1 sincerely hope your advertising 
revenues catch up with your printing costs in short order so that you can con¬ 
tinue to support this noble enterprise. The writing is superb, the photos are in¬ 
triguing and the design is enviable. 


I'm hoping, from the generic name with its subtle reference 
you plan to add a Phoenix version to your empire at some future date, 
me, we need it. 

Catt Fields Condon, publisher 
Arizona Fitness & Sport Monthly 

Let Them Human Beans Grow 


Ignacio Lizardo 

River Road Iguana Asylum 

Vst a quick note to let you know that you're not the 
town. A while back you ran a shot of someone I knew. I couldn t phce J 
first but those toes were unmistakable. I wonder if maybe you aren t mistaki g 
kind or a close relative, Coleonyx Variegatus. They what you wou d ca 1 
"native" and live in the desert, mostly on the ground in mmst areas under rock" 
Pretty bleak. Shoot, we know where the action is and we g 8 
sprawl!! Our favored hangouts are backyards; e )un i .j^ moths, 

need to be happy is a porch light and an unending feet 

Turn the light off. Fine. Crickets may be my favorite "T" and e"" 

just about anything that moves and is smaller than me, m g ^ 

You and me, Iggy/ we're kind of alike. You see, I m no ' 

I'll bet I've got morfof a claim than you do. My ancestors came 

and hit the mainland decades ago and worked their way to ^nzona^ 

asked for a handout, just to be around them human beans and their urban/ 

suburban debris. 

You and me, Iggy, we're also different. You ask too many questions about 
erowth. I say let them beans grow. No more car lots please, but more grow 
means more debris and more crickets. I don't know what a cyclotron is, but i 
they make it out of wood. I'm all for it. 

Manana, Iguana, 

Hemidactylis "Hemi" Turcicus 
Glenn Avenue Gecko Ranch 


THE BEST WAY 
TO ^Y YOUR 
NEXT CAR & 

SAVE 



new car 

Savings 

CENTER 

A CONSUMER SERVICE 

1147 N, Woodland Ave. 
Tucson, Arizona 85712 

Call for your appointment 

... ( 602 ) 326-1815 
- 


We are proud of the con¬ 
sumer service we provide at 
New Car Savings Center. Not 
only do we save you hun¬ 
dreds, even thousands of 
dollars, but we provide im¬ 
partial, professional knowl¬ 
edge to help in the selection 
of your car. We look forward 
to sharing with you the best 
way to buy your next car. 




As Unique as 
the Arizona 
jj^utdoors 
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COMPANy 


COFFEE ROASTERS 


Now Custom Roasting 
FOR Coffee Lovers with 
Discriminating Tastes 

Breakfast & Lunch at Both Locations 


1730 E. Speedway 

795-4717 

6342 N. Oracle 

742-7444 



• Backpacking 
Mountaineering 

• Outdoor Wear 



7401 N. LaChollaBlvd. 
(In Foothills Center) 

297-9364 
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WHERE TO 



■ Great Gershwin Concert 
Oct. 26 

Mel Torme, Leslie Uggams and Peter Nero get 
together for a 50th anniversary salute to George 
Gershwin, who died in 1937. Among them, 
these three stars have racked up more than 20 
Grammy nominations and 4 Grammy Awards, 
and Nero has been hailed as the premier piano 
interpreter of Gershwin. The ticket prices rival 
Madonna's—$23, $20, $17. Showtime at 8 
p.m. in UA’s Centennial Hall. Info, 621-3341. 

Arizona Theatre Company 
Oct 6,7 

ATC and Teatro Carmen, in a special bilingual 
event, present the critically acclaimed produc¬ 
tion of “Orinoco" by Mexico's popular play¬ 
wright, Emilio Carballido. Internationally 
renowned actresses Carmen Zapata and Ivonne 
Coll star as a pair of has-been showgirls in a 
hilarious Ihough touching romp down the exotic 
Orinoco River of South America. Directed by 
Margarita Galban and choreographed by 
Jonathan Lucas. Oct. 6th performance is in 
Spanish: Oct. 7th in English. 8 p.m. in the TCC 
Theater. Ticket info, 622-2823. 


"Two 1959 People, 1963”, by James Rosenquist, on display in the exhibition of Postwar Paintings from Brandeis University. 


OCTOBER’S 

CHOICE 


HOWL 


UA ARTIST SERIES 

■“Will Rogers USA” 

Oct. 2 

Actor James Whitmore brings the wit and 
philosophy of humorist Will Rogers to the stage 
in a one-man show. The New York Times said 
James Whitmore is lovable, ordinary and fun," 
a description that would have served Rogers 
himself. In UA Centennial Hall at 8 p.m. $15; 
$12.50. Info, 621-3341. 

■ Liege Philharmonic 
of Belgium 
Oct. 20 

Belgium's foremost orchestra stops in Tucson 
with a program of romantic chestnuts: 
Smetana’s The Moldau, Franck’s Symphony in d 
minor, and Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto No. 
3. Pierre Bartholomee is the conductor, and 
Gustavo Romero is the soloist. Showtime 8 p.m. 
in UA Centennial Hall. Ticket prices $16, $14. 
$12. Info, 621-3341. 


Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
Oct. 8,9 

Violinist Joshua Bell, who ought to be—let's 
see, about nineteen by now—is no mere 
prodigy or wunderkind, but, as he demon¬ 
strated in a concert in town a year ago, a 
consummate musician. He's returning for a pair 
of concerts with the Tucson Symphony that will 
include Liszt’s Les Preludes, Lalo’s Symphonie, 
Pergolesi's Concertino #5 and Respighi’s The 
Pines of Rome. 8 p.m. in the TCC music hall. 
Info. 792-9155. 

Rex Allen Days 
Oct. 1-4 

Once again the town of Willcox is honoring its 
hometown hero, cowboy actor Rex Allen, with a 
golt tournament. Western parade, chuckwagon 
barbecue, turtle derby, rodeo and stage show. 
Master of ceremonies will be country singer Rex 
Allen, Jr. Into, 1-384-2272. 

Tucson Museum of Art 
Oct. 3-Nov. 29 

Entitled “Post-War Paintings from Brandeis 
University, selected from the Rose Art Mu¬ 
seum," this exhibition includes prime works by 
artists Milton Avery, Willem de Kooning, Helen 
Frankenthaler, Jasper Johns, Franz Kline, Roy 
Lichtenstein, Robert Rauchenberg and others. 
You won't have to visit New York. 140 N. Main 
Ave. Tues., 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Wed.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun., 1-5 p.m. Adm. charge. 624-2333. 


Sunday in the Park With Lew 
Oct. 18 

Elsewhere in this magazine we've sprung a pop 
quiz to see how much you really know about 
Tucson's longest-running political act, Mayor 
Lew Murphy. If it fills you with nostalgia or 
with the smoldering urge to loft a tart pie in His 
Longiloquent Honor's direction—show up for 
the official citywide goodbye party for the 
retiring mayor in Reid Park. It'll be a family 
event with food, games, music and a fund¬ 
raising effort to establish a children's endow¬ 
ment fund. The fun starts at noon and cools at 
7 p.m. Info, 722-1707. 

All Hallows’ Eve 
Oct. 31 

Who knows what Club Congress will come up 
with this year? Last year they called it Hotel Hell 
and drew swarms of Tucson's avant-garde 
masquerading as ghouls and goblins. Call for 
advance tickets and find out the theme so they’ll 
let you in—you can't party unless you're in 
costume. The fun won't start ‘til after 9 p.m. 

311 E. Congress. Info, 622-8848. 

Tucson Meet Yourself 
Oct. 9-11 

This is our annual fiesta of ethnicity, sometimes 
jokingly referred to as “Tucson Eat Yourself" 
because of the dozens of aromatic food stands 
lining the perimeter of El Presidio Park between 


City Hall and the old Pima County Courthouse 
Chilean, Hungarian, Spanish, German, Greek. 
Tohono O'odham—it's all here, along with 
nearly continuous concerts, folk dances, craft 
exhibits, workshops and stray dogs. It’s one of 
the best ways to stay in love with Tucson. Info, 
621-3392. 

Arizona Storytellers’ 
Conference 
Oct. 9-11 

Take a trip to Pine Canyon Camp in the 
Chiricahuas and learn the art of storytelling 
(around campfires) from professional racon¬ 
teurs. Share stories, learn techniques from 
special guests and then come home and pass 
all the tales around to your friends. Info, 
1-586-2842. 

Tucson Symphony Hits 
Fourth Avenue 
Oct. 23 

Members of the orchestra will serenade once- 
Bohemian Fourth Avenue during the juried 
selection of the official winter '87 street poster 
fair. Entries for this year's official Fourth Avenue 
poster will be displayed along with past 
winners. The theme this year will be the 
appearance of the Old Pueblo Trolley on the 
avenue. Also jugglers, mime, food and music 
from 7 p.m.-IO p.m. Info, 624-5004. 
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L7JX ABODE 



Wait. 

Here's an idea that'll make 
anyone merry. 

Why hurt your head thinking of 
Christmas gifts for your friends 
when you can fill their minds 
with 12 months of 
City Magazine? 

It's cheap ($15.00), easy, 
doesn't need batteries and 
no one will force them to wear it. 
Just fill out these cards, 
send 'em in and 
I'll take it from there. 

And the quicker you decide who 
your friends are, 
the sooner I'll be able to get out 
of this silly outfit! 

Orders received by December 15 will start with the 
January 1988 issue. 



Gift TO: 
Name 


One Down, 

Three To Go 

City Magazine • P.O. Box 13164 • Tucson, AZ 85775-3203 

Please send a City Magazine gift subscription of 12 issues 
for just $15.00. 

Gift FROM: 

Name_ __ 


Address_ Address 


City^-State_Zip 

□ My payment is enclosed. 

□ Please bill me. 

We will accept your credit card orders by 
telephone at: 293-1801. 


City_State_Zip_ 

□ Enter or extend my own subscription at 
the above address. 

□ Send gift card to me for mailing. 

□ Send gift card directly to recipient. 



Gift TO: 


Halfway 

Home 


L7JX ABODE 


City Magazine • P.O. Box 13164 • Tucson, AZ 85775-3203 
Please send a City Magazine gift subscription of 12 issues 
for just $15.00. 

Gift FROM: 


Name__ 

Address_ 

City_State_Zip_ 

□ My payment is enclosed. 

□ Please bill me. 

We will accept your credit card orders by 
telephone at: 293-1801. 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City_State_ Zip_ 

□ Enter or extend my own subscription at 
the above address. 

□ Send gift card to me for mailing. 

□ Send gift card directly to recipient. 



Gift TO: 


L7JX ABODE 

To Go 

City Magazine • P.O. Box 13164 • Tucson, AZ 85775-3203 

Please send a City Magazine gift subscription of 12 issues 
for just $15.00. 

Gift FROM: 



Name 


Name 


Address 


Address 


City_State _Zip_ 

□ My payment is enclosed. 

□ Please bill me. 

We will accept your credit card orders by 
telephone at: 293-1801. 


City_State_Zip_ 

□ Enter or extend my own subscription at 
the above address. 

□ Send gift card to me for mailing. 

□ Send gift card directly to recipient. 



Gift TO: 


ryrl 1 L/^JX ABODE 

Thanks, 

I Needed That 

City Magazine • P.O. Box 13164 • Tucson, AZ 85775-3203 
Please send a City Magazine gift subscription of 12 issues 
for just $15.00. 

Gift FROM: 


Name 


Name 


Add ress_ 

City_State__ Zip_ 

□ My payment is enclosed. 

□ Please bill me. 

We will accept your credit card orders by 
telephone at: 293-1801. 


Address___ 

City_State_Zip — 

□ Enter or extend my own subscription at 
the above address. 

□ Send gift card to me for mailing. 

□ Send gift card directly to recipient. 
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REDNECKS 


CHtNESE BUFFETS 


Working Class Woks. 


G ot a call from my old friend 
Dave Hanley up in the Bay 
Area. Dave is a member of a dis¬ 
tinct minority group—a straight West 
Texas ex-lifer army NCO redneck who 
lives in San Francisco. Dave called 
with a major news item. 'They just 
opened the first all-you-can-eat sushi 
bar up here. We're winnin'." 

Dave has a theory about Oriental 
food customers in general and sushi 
bars in particular. 'The steady clien¬ 
tele is us ex-military types who got 
stationed in the Far East 
and learned to like both the 
people and the chow. 

We've been eatin' the real 
stuff for years. Then along 
come these yuppies and 
lawyers and such who 
don't know nothin' 'cept 
what they read in some 
slick magazine. Now we 
got sushi bars all over the 
place. Problem is the prices 
went up and the quality 
went down. Pretty soon 
these trendies will move 
out for blackened whiting 
or nouveau labrador and a 
whole bunch of folks who 
built up for 'em will be in a 
heap of hurt. That's why I 
was happy to see one go all-you-can- 
eat. That keeps the bozos away and 
opens the door for us real folks. 

Dave's observation is astute. "All 
you can eat" is a great symbol of the 
American heartland. You never see a 
Saab in the parking lot of ANY buffet, 
except during Sunday brunches which 
for some reason are culturally "accept¬ 
able" to the people who think THEY 
decide what acceptable is. It is there¬ 
fore fitting that this Redneck Review 
surveys Chinese buffets. 

Local mobile home mogul Sonny 
Rickies has a theory—that somewhere 
in the back of a warehouse over^ by 
Park and the railroad tracks there's a 
giant kitchen with a group of fifty 
people cooking Chinese food by the 
ton all morning. About 10:30 or so a 
bunch of trucks start hauling it to res¬ 
taurants all over town. Having repeat¬ 
edly found an item I call "seek-and- 
find chicken"—that's a ball of deep- 
fried dough about the size of a grape¬ 
fruit in which is cleverly concealed 
part of a chicken wing—I'm sorta with 
Sonny. 

Tm not going to list the spots I 
found wanting, partly because some 
of them are run by nice families who 
could, and in some cases have, im¬ 
proved as they went on and partly 


BY EMIL FRANZI 


because 1 have enough people after 
my ass for a whole bunch of other stuff 
as it is. But I do have some general 
observations about how to rate and 
handle Chinese buffets. 

Beware of the places that claim the 
cook used to work for Chiang Kai- 
shek. He had at one time about five 
million troops under his command 
and that figures out to be a lot of guys 


the internal combustion engine. Use 
one, along with your hands. Lots of 
Oriental food is designed to be picked 
up. So pick it up. You're not at a soror¬ 
ity formal. 

Those of you who are already vet¬ 
erans of this process have probably 
noticed that almost all Chinese buffet 
food is not the highly spiced variety. 
The reason for this is simple: econom- 



just stirring rice pots. Chinese army 
rations are a tad stark. Find out what 
he cooked and where. 

Most Chinese food doesn't hold 
up well on a steam table. No problem; 
there's a way to beat that, particularly 
in the better places that cook it up in 
small batches and constantly re-stock. 
Go in the middle of lunch time, the 
busier the better. On the first pass, 
grab the Won Ton, egg roll and 
chicken. Then sit as close to the action 
as you can. As soon as they replenish 
an item, get up and go for it. You 11 
have to do that at least several times to 
get everything, but you'll score freshly 
cooked chow. And don't worry about 
what the other customers think. Most 
of them will be more overweight than 
you are. In fact, a lot of them will be 
trying to eat until they show a profit. 
Which is impossible. Because there's a 
Chinese guy with a Ph.D from M.I.T. 
and a big computer over in that ware¬ 
house we discussed earlier who's al¬ 
ready figured out how to prevent it. 
Even Sonny can't beat his system. 

Forget chopsticks unless you want 
to use them like Oriental people do. 
Which is by holding the food about six 
inches from your face and shoving it 
in. Western civilization took almost as 
long to come up with the fork as it did 


ics. The Chinese buffet crowd is older 
and used to the pre-Szechuan era. 
They like milder stuff and market 
forces dictate what is served. Contrary 
to both Mao and David Yetman, the 
Chinese are the world's biggest natu¬ 
ral-born capitalists. They'd serve en¬ 
chiladas if the guy with the computer 
told them it would boost profits. 

Three of Tucson's Chinese buffets 
are well above average, while three 
more are at least okay. My top three 
are China's Finest at 3607 N. Campbell 
(lunch $3.50), the Golden Phoenix at 
2854 E. 22nd (lunch $3.99), and the 
Magic Wok, 101 E. Ft. Lowell (lunch 
$3.49, dinner $4.19). The first two also 
have a regular lunch and dinner 
menu. All three cook in small batches 
and constantly replenish. The first two 
feature one spicy hot dish per lunch. 
Magic Wok is housed in an old fast 
food spot and is the most businesslike 


Speedway and Kolb (lunch $3.65) and 
the Dynasty on Miracle Mile, oops, I 
mean Oracle Road (lunch $3.65). Not 
quite as interesting as the first three, 
but stable. 

It's impossible for any mass-pro¬ 
duced buffet to equal what is available 
on individual order, so I'm not putting 
any of the above down when I tell you 
that none of it can match the really 
great Chinese food found at what I call 
the Big Three—Old Peking at Tucson 
Boulevard and Speedway, Peking 
Mandarin at Campbell just 
north of Grant, and my per¬ 
sonal favorite, Lu's at River 
and Oracle. And no discus¬ 
sion of Oriental food in 
Tucson would be complete 
without mentioning the 
Three Sisters on Stone near 
Grant (Vietnamese) and 
Char's on Fifth St. just west 
of Rosemont (Thai). Would 
that we had the even 
greater variety some parts 
of southern California are 
blessed with. As my old 
friend Jerry Pournelle said 
of the multitude of refugee 
ethnic restaurants scat¬ 
tered throughout the San 
Fernando Valley ranging 
from Laotian to Salvadoran and Nica¬ 
raguan: "Don't view it as screwing up 
somebody else's country, look upon it 
as gaining a cuisine." American for¬ 
eign policy capsulized. 

You may have observed that this 
review is a little light on stuff parked 
on the Far Eastside. Well, I live in the 
far Northwest and 1 am constantly 
told in the Territorial by Jewett and 
Cheri Cross that since the Rillito Park¬ 
way and the half-cent sales tax failed 
that there's absolutely no way 1 can 
get out there short of air travel. 


CHICKEN-FRIED STEAK UP¬ 
DATE: There's consternation at the 
Old Pueblo Club. Seems they hired a 
new chef who abolished the weekly 
chicken-fried steak special. Since Pima 
County now owns the high-rise the 
OP occupies, maybe us rednecks can 


James J. Forsmo 


and Spartan, but with the exception of help out. Call your county supe and 
^ .... 1 1 .1 . _ 1 .^ 


"seek-and-find chicken" has some of 
the lightest food in town—no thick 
sauces, even on egg foo yung. Golden 
Phoenix has a few more selections 
than the others, which seems fair for 
an extra half a buck. 

In the next grouping 1 would place 
the Imperial China, First Avenue and 
Ft. Lowell (lunch $3.95), the Hunan at 


demand that they listen to the will of 
the people and put chicken-fried steak 
back on the menu. ^ 


Emil Franzi is the political hack who 
predicted the outcome of the last guberna¬ 
torial election bp calculating the ratio of 
bowling alleys to sushi bars. 
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HEAD SHOP 


Let’s Relax 
Oct. 1,8,15, 22 

The Life Enrichment Series 
continues with the accent on 
nutrition. Oct. 1, dietician 
Shirley Koster tells how to eat 
your way to a healthy heart; 
Oct. 8, Dr. Mitchell Parker 
gets rid of the hype on hypo¬ 
glycemia; Oct.1 5 , therapist 
Koreen Johannessen dis¬ 
cusses eating disorders; Oct. 
22, Dr. John Udall explains 
the behavioral aspects of 
childhood nutrition. Spon¬ 
sored by Tucson Medical 
Center at the Sheraton El 
Conquistador, 7:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 327-5461, ext. 5072. 

Women’s Health Fair 
Oct. 2, 3 

Tucson Medical Center is 
sponsoring the 2nd annual 
Women’s Health Fair. Missed 
your annual check-up? Health 
screenings, body fat measure¬ 
ments, tons of literature, 
fashion modeling, skin care, 
and make-up consultations. 

Oct. 2, 4 p.m.-8 p.m. and Oct. 

3,10 a.m.-4 p.m., free at the 
Radisson Suite Hotel. Info, 
327-5461, ext. 1805. 


Faculty Lecture Series 
Oct. 6 

John G. Hildebrand, director, 
UA Division of Neurobiology! 
Arizona Research Laborato¬ 
ries, explores the “elegantly 
miniaturized and experimen¬ 
tally favorable brains of in¬ 
sects,’’ and tells what they’ve 
taught us about the human 
brain. He’ll bring it to a head 
in the lively question-and- 
answer session that follows. 

In the UA Health Sciences 
Main Auditorium, Room 2600 

at 7:30 p.m. Free. 621-1551. 

I 

Astronomy Lectures 
Oct. 6,13, 20, 27 
Flandrau Planetarium is put¬ 
ting out some heady stuff in 
the following lectures: Oct. 6, 

I Johnathan Lunine discusses 
I Fire and Ice: Volcanism in the 

Outer Solar System’’; Oct. 13 

David Levy clues us in on how 
comets are discovered- Oct 
20, Michael Bakich talks about 
the constellations of the 
zodiac; Oct. 27, Robert Haag 
explains the intricacies of 
recognizing a meteorite, in the 
Star Theater of Flandrau 
Planetarium at 7:30 p.m. 


Tickets $1. Info. 621-STAR. 

Watch the Hawks 
Oct. 9,12 

William S. Clark, author of the 
new Peterson Field Guide to 
hawk identification, will pres¬ 
ent a slide show and lecture 
Oct. 12 on raptor identifica¬ 
tion. Sponsored by The 
Tucson Audubon Society at 
7:30 p.m. in the UA Harvill 
Auditorium. On Oct. 9th, get 
Clark’s autograph at the 
nature shop of the Audubon 
Society during an open house 
in his honor— 7-9 p.m. Info, 
629-0510. 

Women’s Roundtable 
Oct. 13 

It takes years to get some 
things right. Nancy Metzger, 
R.N., offers women’s asser¬ 
tiveness training with specific 
techniques to help women 
stand up for their rights and 
stop being wimps. $5 for 
Roundtable members, $10 
non-members. Reservations 
required. Radisson Suite 
Hotel, 7-9 p.m. Call 
29-WOMAN. 

Bat Ecology 
Oct. 24 

Get the facts. Dr. Donna 
Howell, UA biologist, instructs 
us about bat lifestyles, foods, 
behaviors among each other, 
and their alarming decline 
and strategies for their con¬ 
servation. Slides and live bats 
will be on hand at the Tucson 
Botanical Gardens from 1- 
2:30 p.m. $5: members $4. 

2150 N. Alvernon Way. Info 
326-9255. 

Reagan’s Rotund Nemesis 
Oct. 26 

Guess who’s coming to din¬ 
ner? Tip O’Neill, former 
speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, is on the 
lecture circuit now that he’s 
retired. And he’s appearing at 
the Doubletree to give a re¬ 
view and sneak preview of 
national and international 
politics. Hear it from one 
veteran who’s been in the 
innermost circles of power. 

Reservations through the 

Tucson Medical Center Foun¬ 
dation. Info, 327-5461, ext 
5982. 


Illustrating Nature 
Oct. 26, 28, 

Nov. 2,4, 7 

Ellen McMahan, scientific 
illustrator, teaches an intro¬ 
ductory class (4 evenings and 
Nov. 7, 9:30-11:30 a.m.) on 
techniques used in botanical 
illustration, including pen & 
ink, coquille board, ink wash, 
prisma color, watercolor and 
pastels. An opportunity to 
draw in the classroom and out 


•nthe field. Trv m.f 

strokes. Tucslnelt? 
Gardens from 6:30.8 3?' 
$45: members $40 
Alvernon Way info ^ 
326-9255. 

Tucson Forum 
Ocl. 31 

Interested in international 

trade? Join others for a 
meeting that gets down o f 
mtty-grittyonrules.req a ' 

tions and how they affect yj 

at 9 p.m. in the Doubletree 

Hotel. Free. Info, 722-2977 

Gardening Demonslraliont: 
Oct. 7, 14,21,28 

Oct. 7, learn howto plant 
tantalizing strawberries: 
Oct.14, they’ll explain why a 
plant needs “a room of its 

own’’; Oct. 21, it’s the season 

to build a raised bed of soil; 
Oct. 28, they’ll give you the 
goods on why you should 
switch to nitrate fertilizers. It’s 
happening at The Pima 
County Co-op Extension 
Service. 9 a.m. Wednesdays 
at 4040 N. Campbell. Also at 
Nanini library at 2 p.m. on 
Thursdays. Wilmot library at 
11:30 a.m. on Wednesdays; 
and Green Valley’s Holy Fam¬ 
ily center at 9:30 a.m. on 
Tuesdays. Info, 628-5628. 

Grow, Growing, Groan 
Through Nov. 2 

Maybe consciousness groups 
are staging a comeback. The 
Tucson Women’s Commis¬ 
sion is beginning a support 
and self-help group centering 
on women’s issues such as 
relationships, career, commu¬ 
nications, empowerment and 
sexuality. S5/session. Held 
Mondays from 7:45-9:15 p.m. 
at 240 N. Court Ave. Info, 
624-8318. 


EVENTS 


Violence on the Ice 
Oct. 1 

The L.A. Kings and The Van¬ 
couver Canucks are sharpen- 
ing their skates for a Nationa 
Hockey League exhibition 
game in Tucson. Padded men 
slam each other, crash 
against boards, in hopes of 
slapping a small puck into a 
large net. Heart-pounding 
excitement for players and 
spectators. 7:30 p.m. in TCC 

Arena. Tickets $15, $10. Info. 

791-4266. 


TUB AC .ARIZONA 398-91 

MON-SAT 10-5 •sun 12 

Highest quality furniture, folk art & accessories I 
Santa Fe & Taos, featuring Taos Furniture® & 7 
Country Furniture®. Many other unique item 
including painted trasteros by Jim Wagner an 
can'ed coyotes by Max Alvarez. 
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Telescopic Travels 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15 

Everything you want or need 
to know about the only space 
telescope in the solar system, 
so far as we know. When 
launched—maybe later this 
year—it will orbit 368 miles 
above the earth for 15 years 
(no vacations). The primary 
mirror in the telescope is 
eight feet in diameter. The 
scope will be on display in the 
Flandrau Planetarium Wed.- 
Sat. at 7:30 p.m. and Sat. and 
Sun. at 1:30, 2:30 and 3:30 
p.m. $3.50 gen. adm.; $2.75 
senior citizens, UA faculty, 
staff and students. 621-STAR. 

Weekend in Douglas 
Oct. 2-4 

The Immaculate Conception 
Church of Douglas is present¬ 
ing the “Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion Bazaar.” Expect displays 
of arts and crafts, mariachi 
musicians, dance groups, 
refreshments and games. All 
proceeds benefit the church. 
Info, 1-364-8494. 

Weekend in Sierra Vista 
Oct. 3,4 

Sierra Vista is growing and so 
is its 16th annual “art in the 
park day” featuring booths of 
arts and crafts from all over 
the state. In Sierra Vista City 
Park. Info. 1-458-6940. 

Blues Festival 
Oct. 4 

Cure depression through the 
sounds of local and regional 
performers belting out univer¬ 
sal woes in Reid Park at noon 
in the 3rd annual Blues Festi¬ 
val. Info. 791-4079. 

Meet the Cats 
Oct. 4 

Sports groupies can meet the 
Arizona Wildcats and head 
coach Dick Tomey in the flesh 
at a deep-pit barbecue in Reid 
Park from 11 a.m.-3 p.m. for 
just $4. Sponsored by the 
Tucson Breakfast Lions. Info. 
885-2050. 

Weekend in Benson 
Oct. 9-11 

The 2nd Annual Butterfield 
Overland Stage Days feature 
Dolin Ellis in concert. Also, 
stagecoach rides and living 
history demonstrations to 
beguile the city slicker. Info. 
1-586-2842. 

Bisbee’s Rocks 
Oct. 9-11 

Some of the rarest mineral 
and gem specimens in the 
world are on display for view¬ 
ing and purchase at Bisbee’s 
Convention Center from 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Adm. fee. Info, 
1-432-5511. 


Greased Pig Contest 
Oct. 10 

Twenty teams compete to 
catch a furious oil-soaked pig 
in the 7th annual contest at 
Sportspark. Proceeds to 
benefit the Tucson Residence 
Foundation. The pig might be 
okay, but expect the humans 
to go home bruised. A chari¬ 
table way to spend the day. 
6901 Casa Grande Hwy. at 
noon. Adm. charge. Info 
322-0404. 

Soap Opera Fanatics 
Oct. 10 

Catch a glimpse and the 
autographs of two stars 
(they’re not telling who yet) 
from the top-rated soap 
“General Hospital” at Old 
Tucson. Sponsored in part by 
KGUN-TV. Info, 883-0100. 


Great Things Come 
in Small Packages 
Oct. 10,11 

An exhibit and judging of 
miniature houses, rooms, 
furniture and accessories to 
benefit the Comstock Founda¬ 
tion and give us folks a 
glimpse at an intricate little 
world. Raffle prizes. Donation 
requested. Tucson Women’s 
Club. 6245 E. Bellevue. Info, 
885-1877 or 327-5377. 

Oktoberfest 

Oct.10 

German bands, German food, 
German dancers and of 
course kegs and kegs of 
German beer at the Oktober¬ 
fest at Mt. Lemmon Ski 
Lodge. Call for hours, 
576-1400. 

Top Guns 
Oct. 10-11 

Mild urbanites converge with 
the Wild West in a festival of 
firearms—buying, selling and 
trading an arsenal of antiques, 
collectibles, handguns and 
automatic weapons. For the 
amateur and serious collector. 
All guns must be empty on 
the grounds. Adm. chg. 

$2.50. Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun.. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. at the 
Pima County Fairgrounds. 

Info, 294-6459. 

Benefit Car Show 
Oct. 11 

One of Tucson’s largest car 
shows: classics, special 
interest cars such as Mini- 
Coopers, even antique fire 
engines in showroom condi¬ 
tion. Individuals and clubs will 
show off their prized wheels 
to benefit the Casa de los 
Ninos, the non-profit crisis 
care center for children. Get 
stuffed on pancakes from 8 
a.m.-l p.m., hosted by The 
Palo Verde Kiwanis Club. Pray 


that you win the Limited 
Edition 1969 Ford Mustang 
Boss 302. Free at Reid Park 
(Southwest corner). Info, 
577-8764 or 624-5600. 

Fall Festival 
Oct. 17 

We know, the trees don’t turn 
majestic colors, but in com¬ 
pensation we’ve got the best 
fall weather in the country. So 
get out of the house and visit 
the Many Hands Artisans 
Courtyard for a day of square 
dancing, spinning, weaving 
and pottery demonstrations. If 
that bores you, gawk at mod¬ 
els in a fashion show of 
Southwestern clothing. Don’t 
miss the “Back Fence Sale." 
3054 N. 1st Ave.,10a.m.-4 
p.m. 623-9787. 

Tucson Botanical Gardens 
Oct. 17,18 

This combo event features a 
plant sale emphasizing 
drought-tolerant trees and 
shrubs for our chilly season 
and a chili festival with arts, 
crafts, music and puppetry for 
grown-ups and kids. Of 
course, plenty of chilis to eat 
and plant. Free from 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. 2150 N. Alvernon. 
326-9255. 

Tucson National 
Resort & Spa 
Oct. 18 

Ineffably elegant Duesen- 
bergs, classic V-16 Cadillacs, 
luxurious Packards, rare 
Bugattis, all restored to show¬ 
room trim—see what it was 
like to have money during the 
Great Depression. It’s the 2nd 
annual Tucson National Con- 
cours d’Elegance, benefitting 
Tucson’s arts organizations, 
at the Tucson National Resort 
& Spa. Adm. fee. Info, 
297-1178. 

Maniac Wrestlers 
Oct. 19 

The World Wrestling Federa¬ 
tion is back in town again, 
cornering the market on blue- 
collar theater. No names at 
presstime, but guaranteed are 
big hulks with flesh spilling 
from spandex, ready to bash 
each other’s heads for your 
pleasure (and money). In the 
TCC arena at 7:30 p.m. Tick¬ 
ets. $12, $10, $8. Info, 
791-4266. 


Astronomical Highlights 
Oct. 24, 25 

UA’s Flandrau Planetarium 
presents a “Cosmic Festival" 
on the UA mall, with lectures 
and seminars about astron¬ 
omy and a swap meet of 
astronomical paraphernalia— 
eyepieces, telescopes, maga¬ 
zines, star charts—in short. 





Iade. pearls, ivory, brass. 

TEAK. CLOISONNE. CINNABAR. 
PORCELAIN. ROSEWOOD.SCREENS. 
KIMONOS. OBIS... .All manner or 
riNE Oriental accessories for 

THE HOME AND PERSONAL USE. 


7.15-0711 El Mercado de BouTiauE.s 
SE CORNER or Broadway & Wilmot 


712-9809 Foothills Center 
N\V CORNER or La Cholla & W Ina 




MEN... 

You May Never Again Pay Retail Prices for 
Suits, Sportcoats and Slacks! 

Why Pay HIGH DEPARTMENT STORE 
PRICES? You Can Now Buy Famous 
Brand Merchandise and Save Almost 1 /2 
Of What You Would Pay Elsewhere. 


7649 E. Speedway, • 886-0303 
Mon. - Fri. 10-8 • Sat. 9-6 
Sun. 12-5 

Visa • Master Card 
American Express 
Alterations at tailors cost 


Clothing; 

Reg.-Short-Long 

X-Long-Portly 

Portly-Short 
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Edge #25, part of a collection of architectural photographs by Nell Hart on display at the UA Hall of Fame Gallery 


everything under the sun, 
moon and stars. $3.50 gen¬ 
eral; $2.75 seniors, students, 
kids 3-18. Info on times, 

621-STAR. 

Crazy About Dolls 
Oct. 25 

Antique dolls, artistic dolls. 


collectible dolls, teddy bears, 
miniatures, supplies, accesso¬ 
ries, door prizes and more in 
the 3rd annual doll festival 
and sale sponsored by the 
Tucson Doll Guild. Proceeds 
to benefit the Comstock 
Children’s Foundation. Holi¬ 
day Inn, 4500 S. Palo Verde 


from 10a.m.-5p.m. Info. 
323-8809 or 886-2627. 

UA Hockey 
Oct. 30,31 

The IceCats skate it out 
against the United States 
International University from 
San Diego. Action begins at 


. They look even better in color. 

7:30 p.m. in the TCC arena. 
Info, 791-4266. 

Sunday Jazz 
Evenings 

Hang out at an elegant party 
with friends or snuggle up to 
drink alone and zone out on 
good tunes. Whether it’s 


booze or sparkling water, this 
will wind down your weekend 
so Monday’s 8-5 won’t seem 
so depressing. At presstime, 
no announcement yet on 
who’s jamming. The show 
sizzles from 4-7 p.m. Great 
overlook on the city or moun¬ 
tains from Westward Look. 


Take your 

Oct . 4 

One of the better lorji 
and crafts fairs, vvS'’' 

find-omaments, wrel? ^ 

knitted wares. The mo?' 
interesting creations go 
Ft. Lowell Park from 

Its homiest. Info, 791 - 5289 ' 

Costume Sale 
Oct. 9,10 

Halloween’s coming up sort. 

right by yourself and c5o?e 
from an eclectic assortment ni 
wigs, accessories, movie 
costumes, and props during 
ATC’s costume sale. Find a 
new persona among their 
racks and buy it for $5 on up 
Oct. 9, from 2-5 p.m.; Oct 10 
from 9a.m.-5p.m, at 54 W 

Congress. Info, 884-8210 


Words, Rhythm, Imagery 
Oct. 14, 21, 28 

Oct. 14, UA faculty member 
Elizabeth Evans reads her 
poetry; Oct 21, visiting faculty 
member and author Joy 
Williams takes her turn on 
the soapbox: Oct. 28 it's 
Alberto Rios, visiting writer 
and poet, reading his work. All 
are in the UA Modern Lan¬ 
guages Auditorium at 8 p.m. 
Free. 


For Microchip Lovers 
Oct. 17,18 

Park Mall is hosting a com¬ 
puter fair. If you haven’t 
joined the computer age, 
attach yourself to an elec¬ 
tronic genius and you’ll soon 
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understand why people get 
fanatical and can’t live without 
them. And if you’re a fa¬ 
natic—you’ll be there. Regular 
mall hours. 

Halloween for Kids 
Oct. 25 

Tucson Parks and Recreation 
is sponsoring a Halloween 
festival for kids up to age 12. 
They’ll have a donut walk, 
costume contest and haunted 
dungeon at the Reid Park 
bandshell (recently refur¬ 
bished) from noon-4 p.m. 

Info, 791-4878. 

Vintage Wines 
Oct. 25 

For the fifth year in a row, 
KUAT-AM, FM and TV are 
sponsoring a wine-tasting to 
raise money. Sample wines 
from over 40 vintners who 
work hard on their grapes to 
make you feel relaxed. All 
proceeds to help our local 
public broadcasting stations. 
Holiday Inn, 181 W. Broad¬ 
way, 4-6 p.m. Adm. fee. Info, 
621-7637. 

Almost Here 
Oct. 30 

Park Mall is staging a Hallow¬ 
een party a wee bit early. 

Come in costume and go 
“mailing” around from 7-9 
p.m. You never know who or 
what you’ll run into. 

The Coffee Generation 
Through Oct. 

Drink your way through a 
catalog of coffees, teas and 
wine at Coffee Etc. every 
Sunday and get wired or 
mellow (your choice) listening 
to Daryl Hinson on classical 
guitar. Same goes for Tues¬ 
days, when this upscale 
coffeehouse presents 


Hackensack’s mainstream 
jazz. Shows start at 7:30 p.m. 
2744 N. Campbell. They’re in 
the process of moving (just a 
block away) so call first. 
881-8070. 


STAGE 


Invisible Theatre 
Oct. 1-4 

“Handy Dandy” by William 
Gibson touches on the incon¬ 
sistencies of our judicial 
system, freedom of speech 
and the ultimate freedom- 
personal conscience—while 
exploring the unlikely friend¬ 
ship between a conservative 
judge and an activist. 
Showtime at 8 p.m. Season 
tickets, $40.1400 N. 1st Ave. 
882-9721. 


SALOC 
Oct. 1-11 

Tucson’s light opera company 
opens the season with the 
classic Broadway hit, “Man of 
La Mancha,” an affectionate 
look at the mad quest of Don 
Quixote. East Side info, 323- 
7888; West Side 884-1212. 

Gaslight Theatre 
Oct. 1-Nov. 7 

This time around they’re 
presenting “The Three Mus¬ 
keteers,” but it won’t be like 
any version you’ve ever seen. 
Watch an original take-off on 
the legend of three long¬ 
haired swordsmen defending 


the King of France. Part tame 
comedy, part slapstick. 7000 
E.Tanque Verde Rd. Info, 
886-9428. 

Stringing Along 
Oct. 2 

The Tucson Friends of Tradi¬ 
tional Music and The UA 
Student Union join forces and 
present Laurie Lewis (singer, 
songwriter and fiddler) and 
the Grant Street String Band 
in a rollicking evening of 
eclectic music: bluegrass, old- 
time, folk and more at 8 p.m. 
in the UA Arizona Ballroom. 
Tickets $6, $5 T.F.T.M. mem¬ 
bers and UA students. Info, 
882-0991. 


Afternoon Symphony 
Oct. 4 

Work the graveyard shift? 
Here’s your chance to enjoy 
the UA Symphony Orchestra 
in a matinee performance at 3 
p.m. in UA Centennial Hall for 
only S3. Info, 298-5806. 

Chamber Series 
Oct. 14 

The Arizona Friends of Music 
chamber series brings the 
Chicago Ensemble to Tucson 
for the first time. It’s winds, 
strings and a soprano creating 
a versatile package of music. 
On the program is UA com¬ 
poser Robert Muczynski’s 
Flute Sonata. Info, 298-5806. 

Sounds of Fusion 
Oct. 16 

The Miami Sound Machine, a 
cross between rock ‘n’ roll 
and jazz, has both genders 
vocalizing in concert. At 
presstime, this was still tenta¬ 
tive, so call first. TCC music 
hall. Info. 791-4266. 


Don't Leave Home 
Without Us 


If you're moving, be sure to let us know at least six weeks 
before you leave so you won't miss an issue of City Magazine. 
Please notify us of your new address and the effective date 
(don't forget to tell us your old address too). 

Send information to: 

Circulation Department 
City Magazine 
1050 E. River Road, Suite 200 
Tucson, Arizona 85718 



A PRIVATE ESTATE OF MIND \ 



The “naturally advantaged” life 
is yours on custom homesites 
with vistas forever protected, 
next to the Coronado National 
Forest. Foothills living, high 
above it all at the top of 
Campbell, with breath-taking 
city views below. Tlie Santa 
Catalina Mountains embrace 
Cobblestone in high Sonoran 
desert lushness. 

More than private, exclusive 
estates, Cobblestone is a private 
estate of mind. It affords a 
proven investment in luxurious 
living and architectural purity, 
away from crowded townhome 
and condominium subdivisions. 

Call 299-4348 for a private 
showing of available acreage or 
existing homes. Cobblestone, a 
natural environment for a rich 
and fulfilling lifestyle since 


1980. 


ROY H. LONG REALTY CO., INC. 

(602) 2994348 

3131 E. Ina Road 
at the top of Campbell 
Tucson, Arizona 85718 



A Sears Financial Community 
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Private In Town 
Desert Oasis 

‘ Acacia, 

Willow, Ironwood, Palo 
Verde, and a variety of arid 
garden plants. 

2 bedroom 1 bath 
Arizona room 
A. C., ' 

500 sq ft porch, 
fenced front & back 
1100 sq ft 


$95000 


B V 


OWNER 


3 2 7 - 0 8 5 9 



Classic Design... 
Native Mesquite 


Arroyo Design 
22A N. 4th Ave. 
884-1012 
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The tradition of Cannondaie- 
the future of cyciing. 


SPEEDWAY 

BIKES 

3025 E. Speedway 
795-3339 


BICYCLES 
PLUS + 

3550 N. 1st Ave. 
293-0020 


Candide 
Oct. 17-Nov. 7 

The theme of The Arizona 
Theatre Company's ’87-’88 
season is "Coming of Age,” 
and they're kicking it off with 
a musical version of Voltaire's 
"Candide” (five authors kicked 
in their talents on this produc¬ 
tion), A hilarious satire on 
politics, religion, and social 
mores. See if the world has 
changed one iota since the 
Age of Reason. TCC theater at 
8 p.m. Info, 622-2823. 


presstime. 8 p.m. in UA Crow- Noces Rouges" Oct s 
der Hall. $3 adm. Info, “Nosferatu" Preseniw 

621-1655, UA International Art 

these films don't make > 
our neighborhood theai?. 

5:15and8:15pm 
Modern Languages 

rium. Adm. by season til 

just $ 10 . lnfo,621.7397' 




Muscle Bound 
Oct. 17,18 

John Wilson, honcho of the 
UA dance department, pres¬ 
ents the department’s fall 
showcase. At presstime, they 
hadn’t yet choreographed all 
the moves, so call for Info. 
0ct.17 at 8 p.m.; Oct. 18 at 2 
p.m. in the UA Gittings Bldg, 
dance studio. Info, 621-4698. 


Arizona Opera 
Oct. 22, 24 

Charles Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet launches the opera 
company’s season. Con¬ 
ducted by Johan van der 
Merwe, with Rico Serbo in the 
role of Romeo and Juliet sung 
by Candace Goetz. TCC at 
7:30 p.m. Tickets $8-$32. 

Info, 293-4336. 

Klavier und Blockfidte 
Oct. 25 

Sample the baroque music of 
Eva Legene on recorder and 
John Gibbon on the harpsi¬ 
chord, brought to us by the 
Arizona Early Music Society. 
Preceding the show, there’s a 
4-hour recorder workshop. 
Concert at 8 p.m. in UA 
Crowder Hall. $8.50 general; 

$7.50 seniors; $4 students ’ 
Info, 621-7010. 


T-bone solo 
Oct. 26 

Tom Ervin, professor of music 
and principal trombone player 
in the Tucson Symphony, 
plays his annual faculty recital 
at 8 p.m. in UA Crowder Hall 

Adm. $3. Info, 621-1655. 


Valcour String Quartet 
Oct. 30 

The UA’s quartet-in-residence 
plays chamber music at 8 
p.m. in UA Crowder Hall. Info 
621-1655. 

Music from Ancient Times 
Oct. 31 

The UA Collegium Musicum 
specializes in Renaissance 
and baroque instrumental and 
vocal music. The program 
was still undetermined at 


UA German Series 
Oct. 8 

Deutschland comes to Tucson 
with “Felne Gesellschaft, 
beschrankte Haftung.” Trans¬ 
lated, the title is Tine Com¬ 
pany, Limited Liability” 

(1979), a film suitable for all 
audiences. Evicted from her 
home In Hamburg, a woman 
seeks help from her sister, Is 
taken hostage by bank rob¬ 
bers In the middle of a 
bungled heist. German w/ 
English subtitles. Starring 
Elisabeth Bergner, Lilli Palmer 
and Hardy Kruger, directed by 
Ottokar Runze. At 7:30 p.m. In 
the UA Modern Languages 
Bldg. Free. Sponsored in part 
by Robert Hall Travel. 

621-7388. 

Oct. 22 

“Madame DuBarry” and “Die 
Puppe” (The Doll) (1919). 

Two classic silent films, 
directed by Ernst Lubitsch. 

The first is a lavish historical 
film set in revolutionary 
France; the second the story 
of a doll that comes to life. At 
T:30p.m.lnthe UA Modern 
Languages Bldg. Free. Spon¬ 
sored in part by Robert Hall 

Travel. 621-7388. 



Classic Film Series 
Through October 

Oct. 5, 6 presents “Les Miser- 
ables”(l935) with Frederic 
March and Charles Laughton; 
Oct. 12,13 shows “Only An¬ 
gels Have Wings” ( 1939 ) 
starring Cary Grant and Jean 
Arthur; Oct. 19, 20 is “The 
Party” with Peter Sellers. “The 
Lusty Men” on Oct. 26, 27 
wraps up the month with 
sultry screen legend Susan 
Hayward and macho man 
Robert Mitchum In the leading 
roles. On the big screen in the 
UA Modern Languages Audi¬ 
torium on Mondays, 5:30 p.m. 
and 8:30 p.m., and Tuesdays 
at 7:30 p.m. $1.75 general; 
$1.50 students. Info 621- 
3282. 

Serious Screeners 
Through Oct. 

Oct. 2 shows “The Bed-Sitting 
Oct. 9 Polanski’s first, 
Knife in the Water”; Oct. 16 
“Straight Time”; Oct. 23 “Les 


Amerind Foundation 
Oct. 1-31 

Freelancer Cy Lehrer’s b&w 
photos of Texas Canyon are 
on display. If you don’t think 
sex appeal can exist in a rock, 
check out his work. He finds 
the right curves in Mother 
Nature. Adm. charge. Open 
daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Located 
65 miles east of Tucson in 
Dragoon. Info on directions, 
1-586-3666. 

Ann Original Gallery 
Oct 1-17 

Featuring Pamela Howe’s oil 
paintings of Indians and 
Susan Imwalle’s multi-theme, 
large-format watercolors. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 
‘til 5 p.m. 4811 E. Grant Rd., 
Suite 153, in the Crossroads 
Festival Mall. 323-0266. 

Oct. 17-Nov. 15 

Ann Rodgers displays repre¬ 
sentational watercolors— 
primarily Southwestern land¬ 
scapes; Diane Leonard’s 
traditional portraits in oils and 
Greg Brigg’s bronze sculp¬ 
tures. Reception, Oct. 22. 

5-8 p.m. 


Arizona State Museum 
Through Dec. ‘87 

Photographic exhibit of UA 
buildings, in b&w and color, 
that have been placed in the 
National Register. Get a his¬ 
torical perspective of UA 
architecture. Mon.-Sat., 9-5 
p.m. and Sun., 2-5 p.m. 62 
6302. 

Art Network 
Through October 

Get original and own some 
“wearable art.” Outfit yours 
in avant-garde bola ties. 
jewelry, gonzo T-shirts wi 
social comments. They ve 
also added Hispanic fine an 
folk art for the month, oa 
through Nov. 28 artists o 
Bernal, Fernando Joffrow. 
Christina Cardeans. Gonzaio 
Espinosa. Carlos Enemas. 
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Alfred Quiroz will exhibit their 
personal interpretations of the 
Day of the Dead, a Hispanic 
tradition. Don’t miss. Corner 
of Hotel Congress. Mon.-Fri., 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 8-10 
p.m. 624-7005. 


Azimuth Gallery 
Oct. 3-31 

Exhibiting the new works of 
George Welch, who has de¬ 
parted from pastels and 
embarked on clean, strong 
lines that blaze with color. 

Also, Phyllis Wood’s sculp¬ 
tures using precious stones 
set in metal. Reception Oct. 

3, 6-9 p.m. Tues.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. and Sun., 1-4 
p.m. 210 E. Congress. 
624-7089. 


Oct. 21-Nov. 28 

James G. Davis’ recent prints 
and paintings, and James 
Reed (in his first major show) 
with mixed media paintings 
on photos reminiscent of 
Egyptian relief paintings and 
frescoes. Greet the artists on 
Sat. Oct. 24, 6:30-9:30 p.m. 


Doors Are Art 

Frank Franklin makes thick, 
hand-carved doors, and he 
paints, too—in a primitive and 
bright Southwestern style. 
Anna Franklin, his wife, makes 
outrageous puppets. They’ll 
let you look (and buy) at their 
downtown studio, but by 
appointment only. Info, 
792-0777. 


Center For Creative 
Photography 

Until they move into their new 
building, they’re digging 
through their archives— 
presenting shows from a 
permanent collection that 
includes Ansel Adams, Ed¬ 
ward Weston, WeeGee and 
scads of others. Call tor the 
monthly surprise. Mon.-Fri., 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
843 E. University Blvd. 
621-7968. 


De Grazia Gallery 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

See what happened when De 
Grazia went on an astrology 
binge and interpreted the 
zodiac signs. Mon.-Sun., 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 6300 N. Swan Rd. 
299-9191. 


Dinnerware Cooperative 
Oct.1-11 

UA master photographer 
Harold Jones exhibits his 
photos and Alfred Quiroz (last 
year’s best-of-show winner in 
the TMA biennial) shows 
mixed media paintings with a 
social conscience. Great 
combination. 

135 E. Congress St. Hours 
noon-5 p.m., Tues.-Sat. Sun., 
1-4 p.m. Info, 792-4503. 

Oct. 13-Nov. 11 

Scheryle J. Simmons’ recent 
b&w, 20x24 format nude 
figure studies and mixed 
media prints. Reception Oct. 
17, 7-9 p.m. 


Etherton Gallery 
Oct. 1-Oct. 17 

Dick Arentz’s platinum photos 
and Gail Skoff’s b&w hand- 
colored renderings of the 
American West. Wed.-Sat., 
noon-5 p.m. Thur. ‘til 7 p.m. 
424 E. 6th St. 624-7370. 


Meckler/Jayme Gallery 
Oct. 1-31 

This new gallery is featuring 
Scot S. Gassen’s oils on 
canvas, powerful mixed 
media paintings—and they’re 
supposed to be funny to boot. 
Good luck to the entrepre¬ 
neurs. Reception Oct. 3, 6-9 
p.m. 121 S. 4th Ave. noon- 5 
p.m. Tues.-Fri.;1-4 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 624-7089. 


Mitchell, Brown & Co. 

Oct. 1-31. 

Featuring a large selection of 
19th- and 20th-century 
American paintings with an 
emphasis on ornithological 
and botanical prints. Mon.- 
Sat.10 a.m.-5 p.m. 2843 N. 
Campbell Ave. 795-0896. 


Obsidian Gallery 
Oct. 1-24 

The theme is “Uncommon 
Threads,” and Peter Burke 
(narrative sculptures) Tina 
Johnson Depuy (neckpieces 
plus) and Laurie Gano (land¬ 
scape tapestries) display 
diverse works— all in fiber 
materials. This place stresses 
art as fun. Reception, Oct. 3, 
5-8 p.m. 4340 N. Campbell, 
Suite 90. Mon.-Sat.10-5:30. 
577-3598. 


Old Pueblo Art Museum 
Sept. 1-Nov. 1 

The Old Pueblo Museum at 
Foothills Mall, only a few 
months old, is proving itself 
to be a delightfully unpredict¬ 
able gallery. First it had a 
show of Navajo weaving, then 
a dazzling display of space 
photography. Now comes a 
show devoted to the history of 
the bicycle. See the earliest 
known tandem in the U.S., a 
French model designed in 
1869, and the first velocipede 
to use metal wheels with 




Mon-Sat 10am-6pm 


TIGHTLINES FLYFISHING, INC. • 4444 E. GRANT RD. • SUITE 113 • TUCSON, AZ. • 85712 • (602)322-9444 


nionv Goats 


Native American Indian Crafts 

Jewelry Pottery Rugs Baskets Kachinas 


Tucson Mall, Second Level 
887-0814 


TIGHTLINES 

FLYFISHING 


TUCSON'S ONL / COMPLETE 
FLYFISHING SHOP 
An authorized ORVIS Dealer 


Also offering 
many other fine lines of 
flyfishing equipment 
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At Gordo's 
There's 
Never Any 
Tricks, 

It s Always 
a Treat. 

Good Mexican Food 

MEXICATERIA 
6940 E. Broadway 
886-5386 

Open Daily 11-9 


Palace & 


Beautiful ethnic clothing 
Mexican occasional dresses 
Imported tapestries and gifts from 
Latin America and all over the world! 


El Mercado de Boutiques 

Broadway at Wilmot • 748-0817 


Plaza Palomino 

Swan at Ft. Lowell • 325-6411 



Primitive antiques from the 
European countryside. 

Furniture and Accessories 



(602) 577-0506 □ St. Philip's Plaza Suite 43 □ 4320 N. Campbell Ave. □ Tucson, AZ 


I 
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rubber tires. Also, bike post¬ 
ers, art, memorabilia. Mon.- 
Fri., 10a.m.-9p.m.;Sat., 10 
a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 
p.m. Free. 


Beth O’Donnell Gallery, Ltd. 

“Jazz and Pizazz,” features 
Phoenix artist Sara Wellington 
Dodge’s acrylics on canvas in 
a Matisse-like style; Chica¬ 
goan Tom Gathman’s 

abstract-expressionistic 
artwork and Tempe artist Curt 
Harris’ lacquered wood sculp¬ 
tures and furniture. Reception 
Oct. 3, 5-8 p.m. St. Philip’s 
Plaza, River and Campbell, 
Suite 64. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
6 p.m. 299-6998. 


Phoenix Art Museum 
Oct. 1-25 
Upstairs Gallery 

Picasso disciples and detrac¬ 
tors should brave the drive to 
see 45 of the artist’s sketch¬ 
books dating from 1900 to 
1965. It’s a chronicle of the 
artistic evolution of the 20th 
century’s most influential 
artist. Organized by Pace 
Gallery, N.Y., and sponsored 
by American Express. Wish 
they’d bring this to our town. 
One reason to visit Phoenix. 
Info, 1-257-1222. 


Saguaro Gallery 
Oct. 18-31 

There’s a new gallery on the 
block and it’s located in the 
former Hidden Valley Inn on 
East Tanque Verde. They call 
it a non-glossy, non-high-tech 
gallery, and have retained the 
original bar that regular cus¬ 
tomers carved their names 
into. And they won’t boot you 
out if you just feel like brows¬ 
ing. Harry DeKeukelaere’s 
Indian creation myths in oils 
and Jon Taiz’s wood sculp¬ 
tures are on exhibit this 
month. Good luck. Tues.- 
Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 11050 E. 
Tanque Verde. 749-2152. 


Sanders Galleries 

Exhibits by Western artists 
Richard lams, Don Jaramillo, 
Doug Ricks and Doyle Shaw.’ 
6420 N. Campbell Ave. 299- 
1763. Hours Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Showing at the 
Westin La Paloma branch 
gallery are regional artists and 
watercolors on rice paper by 
Jerry Becker. 3300 E. Sunrise. 
577-5820. Mon.-Sat.,10a.m.- 

7 p.m. 


Subway Gallery in Bisbee 
Oct. 3-22 

At presstime, all we know is 
that Rosemary Geseck will be 


exhibiting. Call forinfo.Tues.- 
Sun., noon-4 p.m. 45 Main 
Street, Bisbee. 1-432-5230. 


Tohono Chul Park 
Oct. 3-Nov. 3 

Called the “Prickly Pear Exhi¬ 
bition,” this is a multi-media 
event showing off artists 
renditions of the ubiquitous 
prickly pear cactus—abstract, 
representational, whatever. If 
you like a surprise, don’t 
miss. 7366 Paseo del Norte. 
Adm. charge. 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. daily. 742-6455. 

Oct. 3-31 

Oil paintings by Aggie Landel 
emphasizing the textural 
contrasts of pots—from the 
highly polished, decorated 
Hopis’ to the large and rough 
Mexican ollas. 


Tucson Museum of Art 
Oct. 3-Nov. 29 

Entitled “Post-War Paintings 
from Brandeis University,” 
selected from the Rose Art 
Museum, this exhibition 
includes prime works by 
Milton Avery, Willem de 
Kooning, Helen Frankenthaler, 
Jasper Johns, Franz Kline, 

Roy Lichtenstein, Robert 
Rauchenberg and others. 140 
N. Main Ave. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 
p.m. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Adm. charge. 
624-2333. 


UA Hall of Fame Gallery 
Oct. 1-Oct. 11 

San Francisco photographer 
Neil Hart exhibits color photos 
of the architecture in his 
hometown~“an ambiguous 
play on positive and negative 
space to create visual inter¬ 
est. Regular building hours 
621-3546. 

Oct. 15-Nov. 13 

If s the annual student poster 
contest for graphics students 
that will advertise the upcom¬ 
ing 9th annual alumni compe¬ 
tition. Winner gets a hundred 

bucks and the polished poster 
to go job hunting with. 


artist 

Oct. 21-Nov. 1 

The UA’s getting secr^tr^, 
we know is Curt Labitzke ‘ 
paintings are on display^ ^ 
Haven t a clue on v/hat his 
labors are or how they Iqqi^ 


UA Museum of Art 
Oct. M3 

The show Is called “Shared 
Traditions: Five Black Artists 
in the 19th Century.” inciu^ 
are 49 paintings and sculp¬ 
tures on loan from the Na¬ 
tional Museum of American 
Art. Works by Henry Turner 
Edmonia Lewis, Joshua 
Johnston, Edward Bannister 
and Robert Duncanson. Same 
hours as above. Mon.-Fri .,9 
a.m.-5 p.m. and noon-4 p.m 
on Sunday. 621-7567. 

Oct. 1-28 

Primarily a 3-D show called 
“Red Grooms: The Graphic 
Work.” More than 45 satirical 
works from 1957 to the pres¬ 
ent. A program of Groom’s 
films also will be shown. 
Partially funded by a grant 
from Target Stores. 


UA Rotunda Gallery 
Oct. 1-19 

Displaying Jerry and Ann 
Schuttes’ paintings and draw¬ 
ings—intricate still-lifes. 
Regular Student Union build¬ 
ing hours. 621-3546. 

Oct. 22-Nov. 18 

Kathi Doudnik exhibits 
abstract landscapes in water- 
colors and watercolor col¬ 
lages. 


UA Union Gallery 
Oct. 1-22 

Kurt Niece, Cynthia Miller, 
Kristen Muench.Trish Wann. 
Esteban Apodaca are last 
year’s alumni winners. They 
display sculpture, paintings, 
mixed media and ceramics. 
UA Student Union, main floo| 
Mon.-Fri.,10-4p.m. Sun..1T 
3 p.m. 621-3546. 


UA Joseph Gross Gallery 
Through Oct. 4 

Paintings and prints by Billy 
Hassel. Think printing is 
easy? You’ll gain new respect. 
Info, 621-7570. UAArt Bldg. 
Gallery hours Wed.-Fri.. 12-6 
p.m. Sat. and Sun., 12-4 p.m 

Info, 621-7570. 

Oct. 7-Oct. 18 

If you like touchy-feely art, 
don’t miss this 3-D fiber 
exhibition. At presstime, they 
still hadn’t picked out their 


lankraft Gallery 

eniors’ visual arts mo 
) all forms by those 
ve passed 50. On. Oc 

3 they’re having a mea 
mtation based on the ^ 
B theme. (Call for 

gallery specializes'n ar^ 

rve special populaho - 
r citizens, children 
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WHERE TO HOWL 


City Magazine reviews 
are written by various 
hungry people and are not 
related to advertising. 

Blue Moon Cafe 
1021 N. Wilmot 

An innovative husband-and- 
wife venture tending tONward 
trendy, with first-class twists 
(one of their Blue Plate Spe¬ 
cials Is “wheat loaf,” but real 
chickens gave their livers to 
the pistachio pate). The food 
not only is grand, but interest¬ 
ing. A crisp salad and soup 
bar with homemade breads 
offers baby corn ears, cold 
curried vegetables and potato 
salad along with the stan¬ 
dards. The menu dances from 
brie to pasta to Oriental to 
Mexican to tuna salad. Usu¬ 
ally, ordering cheese ravioli in 
a place that doesn’t sound 
Italian is risky; here It is a 
blessing. Average meal $5. 
Smoking discouraged. Open 
Tues.-Thurs. 11 a.m. to 9 
p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11 a.m. to 10 
p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m. and 5 to 9 p.m. 790- 
0669 .—Cholesterol Kid. 


Bob Dobbs Bar and Grill 
2501 E. 6th St. 

This place isn’t just a bar for 
rugby and lacrosse players. 
They serve up some of the 
best burgers and onion rings 
In town. If you’re in the mood 
for hamburger meat with 
actual spices inside It, this is 
the place. The onion rings will 
line your stomach with grease 
for days, but the taste is 
worth raising your cholesterol 
count. Of course, they also 
serve french fries and pitchers 
of beer. We are talking serious 
American chow and if you’ve 
only stopped by here for 
booze, next time eat. Circular 
full bar. Moderate prices. 
Wheelchair Access. Daily 11 
a.m.-l a.m. 325-3767. 
—Country. 

Cactus Rose 
Doubletree Hotel 

Every few years, the signature 
restaurant at the Doubletree 
undergoes a makeover. It’s 
now called the Cactus Rose, 
and the flavors of the South¬ 
west are sprinkled throughout 
executive chef Todd Proctor’s 
wholesome and adventurous 
menu. Alert your appetite by 
starting with grilled corn 


pancakes garnished with 
shredded duck, avocado and 
tomatillo relish; then refresh 
your eyes with a trip to the 
salad bar, where shiny spin¬ 
ach leaves provide a crisp 
green base for an unusual 
variety of natural foods and 
homemade dressings. Even 
the most dedicated carnivores 
will be tempted, though some 
labels identifying the intrigu¬ 
ing-looking combinations 
would help the selection 
process. There is a generous 
supply of homemade seven- 
grain bread, all warm and soft 
on the inside but satisfyingly 
crusty outside. We chose an 
Arizona wine, a perfect com¬ 
plement to my English soul. 

My partner opted for tender, 
juicy prime rib served with 
mustard pan sauce, a rose¬ 
mary popover and Yorkshire 
pudding (the latter a little dry, 
but few people outside the 
city of York can do better). 

No, we agreed solemnly, we 
couldn’t possibly manage 
dessert. But this chocoholic 
could not resist the Arizona 
pecan and chocolate tart with 
whipped cream. It was worth 
the extra waistline bulge. Diet 
resumes on Monday. Cactus 
Rose is what desert dining is 
all about. Open also for break¬ 
fast and lunch. Non-smoking 
section; major credit cards. 

—Limey. 

Cazadores Mexican Broiler 
248 E. 22nd 

Flame-broiled thin steaks plus 
a full Mexican menu. A tiled, 
no-nonsense room with 
bargain prices—$5 covers 
almost everything on the 
menu. The lunch spot for 
downtown Mexican power 
brokers. The soups, with 
posole a menu regular, are 
especially recommended. 
Perhaps the only Mexican 
restaurant in town with a 
salsa based on Philadelphia 
cream cheese. A take-out deli 
is next to the dining room and 
in back is the La Suprema 
tortilla factory. A great Sunday 
lunch spot for a bowl of 
menudo to banish the dregs 
of Saturday night. Limited 

wheelchair access. Beer and 

wine. Visa, AE, MC. Opens 11 
, a.m. daily. 622-9741. 

—Desert Rat. 


Country Kitchen 
902 E. Broadway 

This was once a Sambo’s, 
then It was abandoned for a 
while with overgrown bushes 
shielding It from view. Now 
the ample menu winds easily 
through the basic food 
groups. One of the better 
breakfast places in town. The 
eggs come the way you or¬ 
dered them, and the potatoes 


are crispy without an OD of 
grease. If the protein doesn't 
do it, there’s plenty of sugar 
and starch in the waffles and 
pancakes to provide an early- 
morning jolt. The coffee is 
decent but more typical of 
diner juice than a coffee 
house. At lunch and dinner 
they serve Greek salads, 

Italian platters, meat loaf, 
roast beef and just about 
anything else you can think of. 
Big orange booths let you 
stretch out, with tables In 
back for larger parties. Noth¬ 
ing fancy here, but the service 
is motherly and reasonably 
fast. Wheelchair access. Visa 
and MC. Seven days 5 a.m.-9 
p.m. 882-7707.—Country. 


El Polio 

2707 E. Broadway. 

For our money, the best 
broiled chicken in town made 
with some weird Mexican 
marinade. Some seating but 
primarily take-out. Also con¬ 
sider the ranchero beans— 
just the right touch from the 
blow-torch. The tortillas are 
average, the salsa mild (simi¬ 
lar to hot gazpacho), but one 
dessert, capirotada, is world 
class. They’ve extended their 
menu to include burritos (the 
beans are not refried but 
mashed), chicken salad, taco 
salad with chicken pieces, and 
chicken burritos. Finally, a 
place that does chicken right. 

It could bust the colonel down 
to buck private. Lunch and 
dinner. 795-7556. Also, 3200 
N. First Avenue, 888-0124. 

—Desert Rat. 

Mi Casa 

6335 E. Tanque Verde 

Blue corn tortillas, which are 
to northern New Mexico what 
green corn tamales are to 
Southern Arizona, finally have 
arrived here—but rather than 
in the humble cafe style we 
prefer, these have been yuppi- 
fied a la Santa Fe. That’s okay, 
though. We have to admit that 
having an upscale Southwest- 
6rn nouvelle restaurant not 
unlike Berkeley’s Santa Fe 
Grill or San Francisco’s Zuni 
Cafe—does make us feel like 
we’ve hit the big time. And the 
food here Is wonderful, rang¬ 
ing from Mexican to fresh fish 
and seafood, all of it pre¬ 
sented as an art form. Diners 
are encouraged to split each 
course so they can sample 
many, and we did—with the 
only drawback being the 
waiter’s pretentious Insistence 
that we begin the meal with 
five forks and knives lined up 
by our plates as an Indictment 
of our appetites. An appetizer 
of Coho salmon in puff pastry 
was very fine; a salad of 
papaya and endive was even 


NOUVELLE AMERICAN CUISINE 
IN AN ELEGANT HISTORICAL SETTING 


SERVING LUNCH, DINNER 
150 N. MAIN AVENUE 
TUCSON MUSEUM OF ART 
CALL 884-9426 FOR RESERVATIONS 


O Tucson's Property of the Month O 


rForever The Twain Shall Meet- 


The best of the east has been reno¬ 
vated to blend with the best of the 
west at this very special Tucson 
compound! As the sun passes 
over the yardarm you'll enjoy the 
upstairs deck off the master bed¬ 
room with lawn and pool area 
below and mountains in the dis¬ 
tance. Guest wing with private 
exit in the main home plus a great 
guest house with two-way fire¬ 
place. Four bedrooms. Four baths. 

Just $295,000. 

Visit me soon with Patti! 


Patti Borden 

Presently enjoying 
over 15 years of selling 
and exchanging homes 
and land. 

Previous professional 
background in 
advertising and public 
relations 


®TiicsonReatty&1histCo. 


since 1911 

2961 E. Grant Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85716 
Office: 602-795-0500 
Home: 602-795-8066 
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The Fremzh Loaf 

A T ASTE OF FRANCE IN TUCS ON 

The French Loaf, we take no shortcuts in baking authentic French 
bread, baguettes and croissants. And our fresh specialities like baked 
ham and cheese croissant sandwiches, baked Brie baguettes, and fresh 
Nova salmon on light rye bread have a distinctive French accent. 

Join us at The French Loaf for breakfast, lunch or an early dinner, 
Monday through Saturday from 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
and Sundays from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 

SUNRISE VILLAGE SHOPPING CENTER • 4776 EAST SUNRISE DRIVE • TUCSON • 577-2103 
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Salmonchanted 

Evening 



Dine on fine meats 
and cheeses in a 
cozy atmosphere. 




M.onday through Saturday 
llam-llpm 

533 N. Fourth Avenue 
884-9289 





THE 

NEW SOUTHWEST 

Contemporary Southwestern Cuisine 


Casual Atmosphere 
Catering • To Go 


Moderately Priced 
Lunch • Dinner 


Gourmet to Go presents 



TERRA COTTA 

»»»»»«« 

577-8100 ■ St Philip's Plaza • At Campbell & River Road 






Served 

Mon. 

thru 

Sat. 

11-5 

Starting 

at 

$3,95 







Old World Czechoslavakian 

and mid-European Cuisine 

Roast Pork, Duck & Beef • Stuffed Cabbage • Veal Roulade • Cevabcici 
Svickova • Wiener Schnitzel • Hungarian Goulash Cordon Bleu • Homemade 
Meat Loaf • Roast Stuffed Chicken • Roast Leg of Lamb 
Complete Banquet Facilities Serving 20 - 150 

Steaks * Seafood j220 E. Prince -"safs 

(between 1st Ave. & Campbell) (P/i oc 

Reservations accepted 


Cocktails 

293-0375 


DINNER 


Starting at 

$5.25 


Open 7 days a week 
11 a.in. - 9 p.m 


better. Our steak tacos came 
with a side dish of corn, 
nondescript until we tasted it 
and and found it to be scraped 
from a fresh, sweet cob. 

Moist swordfish was draped 
in tequila butter and flanked 
by crispy, tiny vegetables, ar¬ 
ranged in a different design 
on each diner’s plate. Des¬ 
serts looked wicked but we 
just couldn't get to them. 

Hope this restaurant, redone 
in desert pastels and Ar- 
cosanti-style sculpture, 
thrives on its Wilmot/Tanque 
Verde corner that used to be 
home to Chaplins, The Look¬ 
ing Glass, et al. Can be quite 
expensive, depending on 
number of courses; most 
entrees in the $8 to $15 
range. Open for lunch and 
dinner, except Mondays. 885- 
5310.—Hungry Heart. 

Panda Village 
6546 E. Tanque Verde 

Notches above the usual 
Oriental cuisine in town; for 
my money, the best, in fact. 
Rank this place high on the 
intimacy scale—small, comfy 
booths with nothing fancy on 
the walls. The draw is the 
food, which is the choicest 
Chinese stuff around. It 
comes the closest to Back 
East flavors that I’ve encoun¬ 
tered locally. You have your 
choice from 123 different 
dishes. Some of the chef’s 
creations are Phoenix & 

Dragon (boneless chicken and 
beef with fresh shrimp, mush¬ 
rooms, quail eggs and broc¬ 
coli) or Peking Duck, which 
you must order twenty-four 
hours in advance. They have 
the full range of appetizers: 
fried dumplings (excellent), 
poultry, seafood, pork, beef 
and vegetarian delicacies. If 
you like throat-burning food, 
that's what you’ll get. Or if 
you like food on the bland 
side, they have enough offer¬ 
ings to pick from. If you hate 
MSG, tell them and they won’t 
give you a speck of the stuff. 
They pride themselves on 
cooking everything to order. 

We had lemon chicken with 
crispy noodles, fried lightly 
with not a hint of grease, and 
we went for the ordinary 
chicken chow mein. Excellent 
hot and sour soup—burns the 
palate just enough to make 
you want more. The service is 
quick, the waitresses friendly. 

11 a.m.-IO p.m. daily. 296- 
6159. Major credit cards. 
Limited access.—Country. 

Silver Saddle Steak House 
1-10 and Sixth Avenue 

Good meat, mesquite smoke, 
and a freeway location on the 
South Side. The salad bar is 
fine, the steaks, ribs and 


chicken grilled over coals 
before your eyes by campfire 
wiz Eddie Hernandez. And for 
once the rolls taste like some¬ 
thing besides Wonderbread. 
For fish eaters, various surf 
and turf combos available at 
$18,95. The bar was appar¬ 
ently put together by a wood 
groupie—slabs of mesquite 
milled in Sonora interlaced 
with strips of bubinga (that’s 
right bubinga, an African 
hardwood). Tables lean to¬ 
ward willow with dabs of 
purpleheart, another Dark 
Continent favorite. The service 
is pleasant, the meat tasty and 
tender (steaks and prime rib 
$9.95 to $16.95), the chicken 
right at the top of the chart 
and the ribs worth the bother 
of getting your hands greasy. 

A nice crowd of people and 
bleary-eyed warriors who 
have pulled off the Interstate, 
This one’s a keeper. Lunch 
weekdays, dinner daily. MC, 
Visa, AE, Full bar. 622-6253. 

—Desert Rat. 

The Good Earth 
6366 E. Broadway 

One of the nicest places to sit 
down in town—plants, real 
wooden tables, comfortable 
booths, the whole Malibu 
beachhouse feel. The owner 
has serious madness in his 
eyes, and the results are 
obvious in the restaurant’s 
attention to detail. The 
menu—about the size of a 
small telephone book—offers 
a huge array of ways to pre¬ 
pare seafood, chicken, beef 
and eggs (more than 140 
dishes). Vegetarians take 
note; this place has green 
crunchy things to eat. Tired of 
ham and eggs? Tackle the 
Wok Omelette ($4.95), a big 
thing stuffed with stir-fried 
veggies. Want a traditional 
hash house breakfast? Go for 
Joe’s Original ($4.45). The 
bakery up front floods the 
room with the aroma of cook¬ 
ies. On Sunday mornings it’s 
full of people in jogging togs 
chowing down. Beer and 
wine. Check with guarantee 
card. Wheelchair access. 
745-6600. —Desert Rat. 

The Three Sisters 
2226 N. Stone 

Maybe the only good things to 
come out of the Vietnam era 
were Vietnamese neighbors 
and their food. This little place 
is dim and plain, but the food 
isn’t. The menu is an 
extensive array of beef, pork, 
seafood, poultry and rice. 
Especially fine are the 
soups—light chicken and/or 
fish broth with soft noodles, 
vegetables and meat. Or try 
catfish sour soup if you’re 
into new experiences You can 


fill up on a ncedi .i fr ,,, ' 
than three buck-, 
average$5-$8 Beer,," 
Wine MC, Vi,sa L,, . 
section. Lunch and oi. rlr 
daily. 628-1094, 

—Desert Rat 

Westward Look 
245 E. Ina 

The best Sunday brunch m 
town is the spread at the 
Westward Look Gold Room 
At most brunches the idea is 
to scarf as much mediocre 
food as possible before you 
waddle out feeling like you 
somehow got a gonga. But 
not here, thankfully. Don't get 
us wrong, you get plenty of 
food—but the emphasis is on 
how it tastes, not how many 
plates it fills. No scrambled 
eggs coddling over steam 
tables for hours; no bored 
chefs standing watch over 
mutilated, overdone sides of 
beef. In their place you'll find 
a menu with twelve entrees, 
including eggs Benedict, 
shrimp scampi, fresh fish, 
elegant chicken concoctions, 
veal and beef tenderloin. 
While you’re waiting for your 
selection to arrive, you load 
up on unusual salads and 
fresh fruits at a buffet, while 
trying not to look just yet at 
an enticing dessert bar of petit 
fours, puff pastries and 
eclairs. I ordered roasted veal, 
a real treat because it’s rarely 
found on local menus. The 
flavorful medallions were 
nestled in a rich gravy and 
flanked by potatoes Ana and 
julienned vegetables. Bottles 
of complimentary bubbly (and 
not the low-rent kind) were 
brought around throughout 
the meal. After dessert and 
coffee you’ll be pleasantly 
stuffed but not so miserably 
full that you can't enjoy the 
warm breezes and city views 
out on the back patio. The 
whole experience rekindled 
my affection for a foothills 
resort that isn't state-of-thC' 
art glitz, and doesn't have a 
once-pristine canyon orfoo 

hill to itself, but speaks with 
understated elegance. A wor 

of warning, however: brunc 

reservations are a must and 

we had to wait two Sunday^ 
for ours. Brunch is from '' 
a.m.-2:30p.m.and is P™'® 

from $10.25 to $15. MojOl 
credit cards accepted. 2 ' 

1151.—Hungry Heart 

Blue Willow 
2616 N. Campbell 

If this place adds more six'• 
and things it will L 

resemble a department 

But for nowifsacombina 
brunch place and dessen 
shop. Always in step wi 


current food rages 


it seiv'e® 
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enormous omelettes, loaded 
with chicken and spinach or 
your choice of stuffings, 
served with home fries and 
different breads. Lunches are 
sandwiches (the variety from 
the health-food school) and 
other hot items such as 
quiche and vegetarian la- 
sagna. The food is consis¬ 
tently good, but the service 
sometimes is slow because 
they're always jammed. The 
desserts are great, with a ro¬ 
tating special chocolate of the 
day. The poppyseed cake is 
presented with generous 
amounts of real cream. Warn¬ 
ing; everything but dessert 
comes with sprouts. Located 
in a refurbished old home 
with wood floors, the Willow’s 
decor is simple and its quar¬ 
ters close. This is the place 
where you run into your ex- 
husband and friends you 
haven’t seen in years. A favor¬ 
ite of those with disposable 
income, the restaurant’s wait¬ 
ing room includes one of the 
largest upscale card and 
poster selections in town as 
well as funny cups, handmade 
jewelry, calendars and a gour¬ 
met bake shop. If you’re into 
sensory overload this place 
has your name on it. Wheel¬ 
chair access. Moderate prices. 


Mon.-Fri. 7-12 a.m., week¬ 
ends 8-12 a.m. 795-8736. 
—Country. 

Cafe Magritte 
254 E. Congress 

The ultimate surrealist lunch. 

We walked in and immediately 
noticed a chartreuse apple 
stuck in the brick wall. For¬ 
merly the original Dinnerware, 
the place has been trans¬ 
formed into an upscale eatery 
(a pleasant reminder of Soho 
in New York for those who 
remember) with plants in cor¬ 
ners, wood floors, brick walls, 
large glass windows that 
serve up generous portions of 
sunlight. Small tables are 
scattered in an intimate set¬ 
ting. This Is not just a visual 
experience. The menu is 
sparse but everything on it is 
a light, delicious combination 
of flavors. We sampled the 
vegetarian cheesecake, served 
hot, a platter of shaved ham 
and smoked gouda cheese 
and a fruit and cheese plate 
filled with strawberries, sliced 
apples and smoked gouda and 
brie. Everything came with 
French bread and salads 
heavy on color—we’re not 
talking iceberg lettuce here. 
Salads are served with a cur¬ 
ried mustard dressing, slightly 


sweet and delicious. We in¬ 
dulged in dessert, lemon 
cheesecake (slightly dry), and 
something called chocolate 
overload which was just that 
(great). Revolving art shows. 
Wheelchair access. Non¬ 
smoking section. Visa and 
MC. Lunch and dinner hours. 
884-8004.—Country. 

Croissant Corner 
15 E. Congress 

If you work downtown, you’ve 
probably been here. If you 
haven’t, it’s a fun place to eat 
if you don’t mind having your 
name screamed out when 
your order is ready. An old 
storefront converted to an eat¬ 
ery that’s devoted to those in 
a hurry. The croissants are 
big, buttery and flaky and 
they’re stuffed with a variety 
of deli combinations, ham, 
cheeses and turkey. They also 
serve a variety of stuffed 
baked potatoes, hearty salads 
and specials. The menu 
changes often. Stuffing food 
is trendy these days, and they 
make the most of it. Dessert 
croissants come in chocolate 
chip, fruit combinations and 
regular chocolate. Excellent 
rugaleh (fine pastry dough 
rolled in powdered sugar and 
stuffed with nuts and cinna¬ 


mon). Not a real comfortable 
place, but the solid wood 
tables and chairs let you know 
you’re here for a meal and not 
to hang out. At lunchtime you 
are jammed cheek to jowl in 
line, but it’s worth the wait 
and you might meet a 
stranger. Inexpensive. Wheel¬ 
chair access. Cash or check 
only. Breakfast and lunch 

hours. 882-4461.—Country. 

El Corral 
2201 E. River 

Favorite of locals, favorite of 
snowbirds, El Corral keeps 
growing and beef-lovers keep 
filling it up. The latest remod¬ 
eling has added tables in the 
bar area—usually the first 
stop, because you seldom get 
in here without a wait for a 
table. It’s a good wait, which 
has nothing to do with 
whether you imbibe or not; El 
Corral has one of the coziest 
lounges in town, sort of like 
sitting in a ranch’s living 
room. The whole place is like 
that: ranchhouse friendly, in¬ 
formal, crowded, the kind of 
beam-and-adobe atmosphere 
that still spells Tucson (before 
we were corrupted by Califor¬ 
nia) to homeboys and visitors. 
Now that you’re seated, here 
are the real draws: the food 


and the prices. Prime rib Is 
the specialty and it has to be 
the best for the buck in town. 
It’s juicy, tender and cooked 
to order and size—$6.95 to 
$8.95. They also feature suc¬ 
culent ribs, and a hot tamale 
pie side dish that is interest¬ 
ing—with all due respect, I 
usually opt for the standard 
baked potato with butter or 
sour cream. 

Nothing fancy. That’s the 
charm. Just honest food and 
gracious ambiance and 
scrubbed waitresses. A crisp 
salad and bread—the bread's 
the only disappointment 
round out the meal. It s just a 
few blocks away from 
Campbell and River, but light 
years from the trendiness that 
has invaded elsewhere. Open 
5-10 p.m. daily. Visa, MC. 
299-6092. —Cholesterol Kid. 

Flakey Jake’s 
247 S. Wilmol 

Here’s what you do, see: get 
to the Buena Vista early so 
you can get a parking space; 
follow that irresistible aroma 
as you walk next door for a 
burger and fries; then get 
back to the theater in time to 
head the line. Yeah, that’s the 
ticket. Jake’s is sort of high- 
tech warehouse, with lots of 


flashy neon combined with 
exposed metal beams and 
ductwork overhead. To com¬ 
plete the casual feel, stacked 
cartons of ketchup and Bud 
Light and big bags of yellow 
onions and tomatoes are 
scattered about as part of the 
decor. The eating areas, 
though, are cozy with red- 
checked tablecloths, ceiling 
fans and classic movie post¬ 
ers. First thing you’ll see, be¬ 
hind picture-window glass, 
are the rooms where Jake the 
Baker and Jake the Butcher 
bake their own buns and grind 
their own beef for fat, juicy 
patties cooked to order. The 
fun begins at the burger bar, 
where you build the Great 
American Burger your own 
way, choosing from all the 
usual condiments plus a few 
extras, like chunky home¬ 
made salsa. By the time you 
get to your table you won’t 
believe all the food in front of 
you. There’s also an excep¬ 
tional salad bar including 
home-style potato salad with 
skins, crunchy rings of red 
bell pepper, and big cheesy 
croutons. Definitely a good 
place for families and kids. 

The two of us had one half- 
pound burger, one salad bar 
and soft drinks for a ten-spot. 




DELI TAKE-OUT 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY BREAKFAST AT 8 
dinner—TIL MIDNIGHT FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
—TIL 10 TUES, WED, THURS, SUN 
CLOSED MONDAY 
COCKTAILS • ESPRESSO BAR • DESSERTS 



PBOiDio mi. 


3352 EAST SPEEDWAY 


327-4667 
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Mi Casa 




Painted Desert 


taste altering 
experience 


Picnic Baskets 
for your Fall Ball 
and Spring Fling 


Contemporary Southwest Cuisine 
Lunch (Tues.-Fri.) 

Dinner (Tues.-Sun.) 

Brunch (Sun.) 

6335 E. Tanque Verde Rd. 

(Where Tanque Verde & Wilmot meet) 

Reservations 885-5310 





good eoith 

restouront & bakery 

El Mercado 
Broadway and Wilmot 
745-6600 



> EvanMecham 


can't RECALL the 


last time he had 

Breakfast 

a breakfast as good 

0 ^ Lunch 

as DIMagglos... 

Catering 


6:30am-3pm Mon-Fri 


7am-1pm Sal-Sun 


1802 W. grant RD. 884 - 8770 

BEST BREAKFAST AMD LUNCH WEST OF THE SANTA CRUZ 


UB 


N 
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and no tip was needed. They 
also have wine coolers and 
sonfie Imported beer. 745- 
5128 .—'Hungry Heart. 


Luby’s 
Tucson Mall 

If you think of cafeterias as 
places only to reacguaint 
yourself with Jello salads, 
soggy haddock and mac & 
cheese, this fresh cornpetitor 
for the senior citizens’ buck 
on the North Side has a few 
new wrinkles. At Luby’s you 
may be confronted by seafood 
shish kebabs and stuffed 
jalepenos, while Furr’s and 
Picadllly across the street are 
fighting back with parrriesan 
and teriyaki and "light”. Other¬ 
wise, Luby’s is basic chain- 
cafeteria, featuring friendly, 
familiar dishes enumerated in 
plastic letters on bulletin 
boards, sturdy, affordable 
food with special plates for 
fixed incomes. The nice thing 
about cafeterias is that you 
can eat anything you darn 
please—if you want only 
green beans and apple pie, 
nobody flinches—and Luby’s 
has increased the choices. 
Average meal $4-$7. Lunch 
and dinner. Non-smoking sec¬ 
tion. 293-0202. 

—Cholesterol Kid. 


Michi’s Express 
806 East University 

At long last Tucson’s Emperor 
and Empress of Sushi, Eu¬ 
gene and Michi Sanchez, have 
brought the uncooked fish to 
Midtown. Located in the reno¬ 
vated Geronimo complex is 
their newest outpost, Michi’s 
Express, specializing In 
lunches, carryout and relaxed, 
intimate dinners at any odd 

hour before 7 p.m. The small 
restaurant with sushi bar 
serves the Japanese special¬ 
ties that have made Eugene’s 
other enterprise, Tokyo Res¬ 
taurant on 22 nd Street, some¬ 
thing of a shrine to Tucsonans 
who recall having to drive all 
the way to big bad L.A. to be 
served fish before it was en¬ 
cased in some European fa¬ 
cade and cooked. All the ex¬ 
pected sacraments await the 
faithful at Michi’s: maguro, 
hamachi, hirame, saba, tako, 
ebl, awabi. In addition to 
sushi and sashimi, Michi’s 
Express serves the usual fa¬ 
vorites in the Sanchez tradi¬ 
tion of fine preparation: tem¬ 
pura treatments of shrimp, 
zucchini, sweet potato, onion 
and broccoli, crisp and 
greaseless, fresh and 
crunchy. There’s teriyaki, 
sweet and smoky barbecued 
eel, gyoza (deep-fried here, 
unlike the soft pan fried ver- 


Sion out on 22nd), yaki ton. 
miso, sunomono—all the in¬ 
gredients to send the sushi 
cultist into a euphoric state. 
The spell won't be broken 
when the bill arrives either—a 
full meal involving portions of 
nearly everything mentioned 
ran three people $32.00 in¬ 
cluding tip. The only catch in 
all this is that Michi’s does not 
yet have its liquor license, but 
that’s due soon. MC, Visa, no 
checks. 884-9090-Hog 

Presidio Griil 
3352 E. Speedway 

If food is theater, this new hot 
spot does it very well. Tucked 
unassumingly in the midst of 
Speedway’s kitsch and clutter 
(only in the Southwest would 
the “in" crowd gather next to 
a Walgreen’s in a strip shop¬ 
ping center). Presidio will 
stun you the moment you 
step in the door with its cos¬ 
mopolitan Art Deco style. It 
looks like the stage of a chic 
play, and its diners are part of 
the performance—you almost 
expect to see Bob Fosse di¬ 
recting high-stepping waiters. 
But you don’t have to go 
through a big production 
number just to get here, 
thanks to the central-city loca¬ 
tion; and the prices are so 
reasonable even starving ac¬ 
tors can Indulge now and 
then. Black, mirrored booths 
shimmer with candlelight; 
bright accents of yellow, red 
and turquoise and whimsical 
touches are everywhere. 
Couples sip Manhattans or 
cafe latte at the bar; their con¬ 
versation mingles with piped- 
in jazz and classical guitar. 

The seasonal, American nou- 
velle menu offers such sur¬ 
prises as roasted elephant ear 
garlic with brie and mixed 
peppers, pizza with sun-dried 
tomatoes and prosciutto, or 
Creole chicken with hot sau¬ 
sage gumbo. The grilled 
Chicken Santa Fe ($ 7 ) fea¬ 
tures slices with sumptuously 
plump skin fanned out over a 
green tomatillo sauce, flanked 
by blue corn cakes and salsa 
fresca. The Guaymas shrimp, 
roasted peppers and arti¬ 
chokes over linguine ($ 9 ), 
comes with a rich cream 
sauce laced with cilantro (the 
unavoidable herb of the ’80s). 
Dessert choices include 
Chocolate Duet with English 
biscuits and berries. Don’t 
miss this class act—but do 
call ahead if you plan to arrive 
during the weekday lunch 
crush. Major credit cards; 
wheelchair access; lunch and 
dinner daily, breakfast added 
on weekends. Closed Mon¬ 
days. 327-4667. 

—Hungry Heart. 


Muriers Cafe 
424 N. 4th Ave 

She moved out of the Cafp - 
and started her own 

cross between a diner and- 

coffee-house with a backyalri 
patio covered in green mi/ 
quito netting. Serving her fa. 
mous scones, Muriel makes 3 
different flavor every day^ 
butterscotch walnut, banana- 
chocolate chip and dozens 
more. Aside from typical 
healthy sandwiches that take 
you to sprout heaven-~egg 
salad, avocado and cheese, 
turkey—you’ll find a great as¬ 
sortment of ordinary stuff that 
reminds you of a kid’s lunch- 
box: bologna, liverwurst, sa¬ 
lami. Specials are daily, from 
meatloaf with scalloped pota¬ 
toes and salad to different 
casserole concoctions. Great 
desserts. The surroundings 
are green, giving the feeling of 
a comfortable flotation tank. 
The seating is basic, the walls 
covered with rotating art and 
photography, and pastel 
Christmas lights hang near 
the entrance during the sum¬ 
mer. Great fora lingering 
lunch or a fast food run. Any¬ 
one can afford to eat here. 
Limited access. Cash or check 
only. Breakfast ‘til 11 a.m. 
623-1224.—Country. 


The Sidewalk Cafe 
4784 E. Sunrise 

Well, the sidewalk is really 
covered and climate con- 
troled, as we say, but it makes 
for a bright, cheery place to 
eat. Being basically a meat 
and potatoes guy, I settled for 
the ‘80’s version of same: The 
thin, lean slices of beef and 
Mediterranean cheese on 
French bread (great, crusty 
French bread from the French 
Loaf a few doors away). The 
memory makes my mouth 
water as I write. My friends, 
being trendier than I, had the 
seafood quiche and the 
chicken olive salad and ut¬ 
tered similar sounds of satis¬ 
faction. The people here seem 
genuinely happy to see you, 
and they’ve blended a decor 
of sunny casualness into the 
upscale spirit of the New 
West. Breakfasts weekdays 
from 7:30 to 10:30 a.m. with 


items like a breakfast taco 


and 


crab benedict in addition to 
the standards. In short, nice 
food in a nice atmosphere. 
Even a small wine bartuckeo 
in a corner. The prices are 
safe—lunch for three left 
change from a twenty Din¬ 
ners of shrimp, chicken and 
steak run $9 to $12. We al 
left feeling we’d given our¬ 
selves a treat. 

299-4500. 

—Cholesterol Kid 
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A lfredo Gutierrez, who used to run 
the Arizona Senate from behind 
[ the deceptive title of minority 
leader, has developed a fine sense of 
the Ev Mecham recall as theater. Guti¬ 
errez' advance notice: "It's like being 
forced to watch 'Wheel of Fortune' 
again and again." 

If there is a recall election, it prom¬ 
ises to look awfully familiar. Carolyn 
Warner already has said she'll run 
against Mecham again. And, Gutier¬ 
rez quips, there's at least one "all-pur¬ 
pose rich white male slot still to be 
filled." You can thank campaign fi¬ 
nance reform for that. Since Arizonans 
voted last year to limit individual 
campaign contributions to $500, that 
just about ensures that only the rich or 
famous will mount serious campaigns 
in the recall. Those who might make 
respectable "consensus candidates" 
but aren't rich or well-known outside 
of the Capitol, like former Babbitt 
administrator Bill Jamieson, won't be 
able to travel around the state, buy TV 
time and build the name ID they need 
in the short period of a recall election, 
especially when limited to $500 a pop 
in contributions. 

That's why, at some point after 
the recall signatures are certified at the 
first of the year, Gutierrez figures "the 
folks" will step in, thumb their noses 
at the political establishment and let it 
be known who they want as candi¬ 
dates. "They won't need Democrats, 
Republicans, elected officials, county 
parties, cheerleaders or marching 
bands," he warns. "They already 
proved that with the recall. They just 
got up, did the unthinkable and seized 
democracy—to the terror, let me tell 
you, oi all elected officials." 


RECALL AD ABSURDUM 

Why Erma Bom beck Could Win With 10.3% of the Vote 


In the meantime, though, the par¬ 
tisans and the traditional power bro¬ 
kers are plotting and posturing all 
over the place in case there is a recall 
election, although most of them are 
nervous about the whole thing. (What 
if the field is crowded and Mecham 
wins again? What if the recall gets 
tainted as a "boys-in-the-back-room" 
operation, which it isn't?) 

Despite warnings by some Demo¬ 
cratic leaders that her insistence on 
running again could turn her into the 
Bill Schulz (or spoiler) of the recall, 
Warner has told people she's running. 
So has another Democrat, Mesa gro¬ 
cery store king Eddie Basha. Republi¬ 
cans who support the recall are saying 
no way will they accept Warner as the 
"consensus candidate," and they're 
tossing around names like former 
GOP congressman John Rhodes. No 
way, retort the Democrats. 

And so it is that we have, in 
Gutierrez's analysis, passed out of the 
first stage—the search for the Great 
Consensus Candidate, who would 
agree to walk away from the 
governor's office in 1990 after finish¬ 
ing Ev's term, and for whom everyone 
else from both parties would postpone 
their ambitions and withdraw. ("And 
I guess the millennium would occur 
also," comments Gutierrez.) Included 
in this phase was The Archaeological 
Specimen Hunt, conducted mostly in 
the East Valley of the Phoenix area, 
which unearthed artifacts such as 


Rhodes, Barry Goldwater, Paul Fan¬ 
nin and Howard Pyle. ("Good 
people," Gutierrez comments, "but I 
don't think that's really the spirit of 
the recall movement.") 

Now we're in the Theories of Base 
Reduction phase. This is more compli¬ 
cated than chess and the Supercol¬ 
lider, Gutierrez warns, but stick with 
him as he explains it. This phase as¬ 
sumes, with resignation, that there 
will be no "consensus" but rather lots 
of candidates, and that each will have 
a voter base—Hispanic, rural, educa¬ 
tion community. Southern Arizona, 
etc. The question now becomes, how 
much will any potential candidate 
shrink any other candidate's base? 
Any Republican reduces Mecham's 
base (which has been at least twenty- 
eight percent in the governor's past 
campaigns), while every Democrat 
reduces Warner's base. And a South¬ 
ern Arizona candidate would pull 
from everyone and wreak havoc. Got 
it? 

The rumor mill has spewed out 
every name but Erma Bombeck. The 
newspaper Arizona Capitol Times re¬ 
cently listed, alphabetically, the 
names most frequently mentioned: 
Bruce Babbitt (in case his presidential 
bid soon flops); Burt Barr, the Republi¬ 
can who lost to Mecham last fall; 
Basha; Jamieson; Terry Goddard (the 
Democratic mayor of Phoenix has a 
timing problem here, as he's up for re- 
election this November and was look¬ 


■ Number of the 142 nominations 
to the Supreme Court since 1789 
that were not confirmed: 34 

■ Average age of federal judges 
appointed by Reagan: 49 

■ Percentage of Americans who 
say that parents should not be al¬ 
lowed to choose the sex of their 
child: 69 

■ Number of geep, a cross between 
a sheep and a goat, that have 
been genetically engineered: 2 

H Percentage of U.S. hospitals that 
have applied for patents on in¬ 
ventions using human tissues 
and cells: 50 

H Average price of an artificial arm 
(operation included): $25,000 

M Of an artificial blood vessel: 
$15,000 

■ Number of Cessna 172s that can 
be bought for the price of one 


THE INDEX 

A fggy’s view of the underbelly of life A. ^ 


ground-launched cruise missile: 
122 

■ Percentage of the National Secu¬ 
rity Council'staff that were mili¬ 
tary officers in January, 1981:18 

■ Percentage in November, 1986: 
40 

H Number of countries that have a 
lower rate of infant mortality 
than the United States: 16 

IS Soup kitchens in New York City 
in 1980: 30 Today: 560 

S Letters to the editor received 
each day by Pravda: 2,000 

■ By the New York Times: 400 

■ Percentage increase, since 1986, 


in the number of fashion pages 
in Vogue and Elle featuring black 
models: 64 

S Portion of residential telephone 
numbers in Los Angeles that are 
unlisted: 1/2 

S Number of citizen's arrests made 
in Los Angeles in 1986: 4,322 

m Days in 1986 on which no one 
was murdered in New York 
City: 8 

M Number of those days that were 
Wednesdays: 4 

■ Americans killed by sharks since 
1983: 2 By pit bulls: 20 

■ Amount that two Sioux arrows 


ing to run for governor in 1990. But 
there already is talk of a Goddard 
"draft" since he is extremely popular 
in the polls and is viewed by some as 
the antithesis of Mecham); Margaret 
Hance, a former Republican Phoenix 
mayor; Jack LaSota, former attorney 
general for Babbitt; Greg Lunn, Re¬ 
publican state senator from Tucson 
who has been a critic of Mecham; Jack 
Pfister, Salt River Project general man¬ 
ager; Rhodes, for thirty years a con¬ 
gressman; Schulz; J. Fife Symington, a 
Phoenix developer; Stan Turley, re¬ 
cently retired as the state Senate presi¬ 
dent; and Warner. (Pfister and Turley 
have said they aren't interested in run¬ 
ning.) Add to this incredible list 
Tucson's own Congressman Jim 
Kolbe, a Republican who's sort of in¬ 
sisting he's not interested. 

Anyone who comes up with 3,336 
signatures of registered voters can run 
in a recall, and it's all but certain that 
whoever wins will do so with less than 
a majority, just as Mecham won last 
November with forty percent of the 
vote. 

"Sufficient people in both parties 
will attempt to make the election par¬ 
tisan," says political consultant Guti¬ 
errez, who worked last fall for Warner 
and now is Jamieson's business part¬ 
ner. "But if it begins to look like a 
duplication of the last election, and the 
partisans can't prevent this, I think it 
will become a joke on all of us who 
have spent our lives within the par¬ 
ties. The folks, the actual voters, have 
taken over and really energized poli¬ 
tics in this state. 

"You've got to put on your 
seatbelt and hang on." 

—Norma Coile 


used in the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn brought at auction: $17,000 

■ Amount the New York Mets 
spend each season for tape to 
wrap Gary Carter: $5,000 

■ Number of the 161 players in 
baseball's Hall of Fame who 
wore glasses while on the field: 2 

M Pairs of elastic sock garters 
George Bush received as gifts in 
1986: 34 

M Percentage of cat owners who 
say they confide in their cats 
about important matters: 57 

H Proposed fine for selling or eat¬ 
ing dog meat in Manila: $100 

1^ Percentage of the Texas Restau¬ 
rant Association that serve 
chicken-fried steak: 90 

Copyright © 1987, by Harper's 
Magazine. All rights reserved. 
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We Fit Your Lifestyle 

pamper you. You'll relax in a comfortable 
atmosphere and leave with just the look you want From polished 
professional to trend-setting chic—we do it all. 

Treat yourself today! 


Energy, vitality and excitement are just a few words 
describing the work of this talented stylist. Cece has been 
demonstrating this talent for the past seven years. Adept at all 
phases of hair design and care, she strives for the fun, 
carefree, simple approach to hair. 


2941 N. Country Club 

Between Glenn & Ft. Lowell 



@ 327-6033 ^ 



MOVING SOON! 

SAME FACE-NEW PLACE 



A DECENT BURIAL 

Vince plenned it that way 



' One of the first times I saw Vin¬ 
cent and Gary together, they were cof- 
I fin shopping. They ordered a wood 
one with a glass top, then gilded the 
outside and bought a soft turquoise 
velvet to scallop the interior. They 
designed and sewed a pair of white 
pajamas with a pink sash, booties and 
a cap as a burial suit. Friends were 
I asked to donate something: an old 
girlfriend made a pillow; Mom sent a 
silver fox skin. Ribbons, odd knick- 
knacks, and snippets of lace arrived. 

I From the day we had met Vincent 
we guessed he had AIDS. His thin 
body was scrunched up in a brown 
leather jacket, and his cheeks were 
I furrowed. He was always consulting 
! his doctor about ''his cold." We be¬ 
came friends with his lover Gary, a 
* small, pale former Mormon mission¬ 
ary, but we never talked about homo- 
I sexuality or AIDS. 

One wintry evening we picked 
Gary up outside a friend's house. He 
was alone on the sidewalk. He looked 
devastated. His white face, cut in half 
by his thin dark mustache, glowed in 
the streetlight. I knew what was com¬ 
ing and the part of me that hated talk¬ 
ing about death didn't want to hear it. 
But I could see it had to come out of 
him. "Vincent has AIDS and he's just 
developed cancer," he said. "He 
doesn't have long." 

Soon afterwards, Vincent, a thirty- 
year-old artist from a Utah silver fox 
farm, announced: "I want to plan my 
death, every detail of it." He and Gary, 
a painter, rented a tiny house with a 
mountain view for him to die in, 
carted in their canaries and paintings, 
and settled in for the wait. As Vincent 
grew sicker Gary set up the coffin near 
the hospital bed he lay in at home 
Gary worked on the coffin while Vin¬ 
cent talked, often deliriously. 

Friends protested. “This is mor¬ 
bid, we said. Vincent's mother who 
was otherwise very supportive and 
acted as his nurse, said Vincent 
couldn t be buried in such an outland- 
ish costume and coffin in her small 
Utah town. It would be too much, she 
said. Then things got worse 

One day Gary called and asked 
me to visit a rural Southern Arizona 
cemetery to see what it looked like; he 
couldn't leave Vincent's side The 
cemeteries they had seen were too 
rigid. I said 
f ""y although it 

felt odd to be choosing a cemetery for 
a person I barely knew. But it was 
beautiful with evergreens, mesquites 
and willows in wild profusion on a 
hill overlooking town and mountains 

above 

white Mexican crosses decorated with 
plastic flowers. When 1 called to report 


what I had found, Gary rushed over 
and chose a site beneath a willow tree 
The next day Gary called again 
He said he wanted to dig the grave but 
he was afraid Vince might die while 
he was away. 

Then he asked if we could do it 

"Dig the grave?" I said with aston¬ 
ishment bordering on annoyance 
"Look, Gary, if it's money I'm damn 
sure we can raise enough for a regular 
burial," I said. 

"No," he said. "That's not it. I can 
get the money but we don't want that. 

I want to do it myself and since 1 can't 
I'd like people I know to dig it. I find 
solace in it." 

That night we went to get to know 
and say good-bye to Vincent. His 
white, emaciated body was covered 
with blue lesions. 1 had read about it 
but wasn't prepared to see death hap¬ 
pening this way. We talked a little 
about the cemetery. It was the longest 
conversation I ever had with him. He 
was witty and half lucid, playing the 
host as he lay there on oxygen, his 
mother, friends and Gary hovering 
over him. 

Early the next morning my friend 
and I tiptoed around gravestones and 
gingerly began digging the grave. We 
prepared ourselves as best we could 
for the possibility of hitting a coffin or 
a skeleton hand. Mark shoveled and 
picked. I worked when he was tired, 
but the work was slow. 

The grave was two and a half feet 
deep when a handsome young Mexi- 
can-American strode toward us. He 
grinned when he saw what we were 
doing and after a few minutes of chit¬ 
chat in Spanish, he took the shovel 
from Mark and began digging. His 
eyes glowed with health and his bi¬ 
ceps flared as the soil flew out of the 
grave. He told us that he was used to 
digging ditches. His name was Al¬ 
fredo and his wife was pregnant. We 
began to relax. It was a beautiful day-1 
went and bought a six-pack of Bud. 

After about an hour, he began to 
3sk questions. 

^Ts this for your aunt?" he asked. 

"No," we answered. 

"How old is the person I'm dig' 
ging the grave for?" he asked. 

"Thirty," I said. 

Then finally he asked: "What is he 
dying of?" 

Mark looked at me. I looked ^t 
him, and said "cancer." Alfredo shook 
his head sadly and went on with hb 
work. 

Then I said, "No, he has SIDA 
(the Spanish acronym for AIDS) 

Alfredo looked shocked. He 
stopped digging, looked at us 
horrified understanding, and 
peated to himself, "SIDA, SlD*^ 
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Caroline Jillson age 34 

Size 10 to a 5 in 8 weeks 


No Hunger • 5 Meals a Day 


Al Koeppen age 55 

Lost 28lbs in 12 weeks 

We tailor your body to tit your needs We otter protessionai, 
personalized titness programs tor weight loss, weight gam 
men and women ot any age, any litestyle We specialize in 
putting pertormance m athletic conditioning 


THE PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES TRAIN WITH US! 
VISIBLE RESULTS IN DAYS! 


rr^rpmrpr^mmMr^nrT^ir? 


Seminars Available 


TUCSON 


CALL 323-9173 

As in National Trade and Fitness Journal 
- Summer Edition 


SIDA/' Then he picked up the shovel and resumed 
digging. 

By two o'clock the grave was dug. We had 
planned on digging for days, never dreaming that a 
stranger would wander by and help. We felt good, 
in touch with life. Death seemed natural. We called 
Gary and told him the job was done. 

The next day he asked if 1 could take pictures so 
Vincent could see it. By now I was old friends with 
the grave and used to Gary's unusual requests, so 1 
didn't hesitate. But while 1 was snapping the hole 
with my wide angle, Alfredo came by. "Why are 
you taking pictures of the grave?" he asked, a 
puzzled look on his face. 

By the time 1 returned with the pictures 1 was 
too late. Vincent was in a coma. His mouth was 
open, he moaned a lot, and his eyes were half open. 

At four o'clock the day after, it began to rain, a 
soft cool rain that made everything green in the 
middle of an Arizona summer. About twenty of us 
stood in the rain beneath the willow tree. His 
mother was here, too. Vincent was decked out in his 
white pajamas and lay on his pillow. He wore his 
cap and held a pink, long-stemmed rose in his 
hands. One of his closest friends read aloud the se¬ 
lection Vincent had chosen for himself; The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. Gary passed out a printed eulogy 
that Vincent had written in his diary. 1 learned his 
last name for the first time. 

They put silver bells on his coffin, and eight of 
his friends gently lowered Vincent into the grave. 
Then all who had known him and loved him took 
turns shoveling, and the soil flew back in. The 
mound was finished in twenty minutes and his 
friends arranged a rich jungle of flowers on top. Ev¬ 
eryone, hands covered with dirt, stood and stared. 

We all went back to our house for hot tea, coffee 
and vodka with homemade Mexican corn cookies. 
Some of us were in quiet tears. Others sobbed 
loudly. But when the talk began, someone said it 
was the best funeral he had ever been to. Another 
said maybe the burial was a gift from Vincent and 
Gary, a way of showing us how to accept death with 
grace. Despite the ugliness of the disease, there was 
something refreshingly honest in Vincent s prepara¬ 
tions for death and burial. 

Starved from all the physical work, but thankful 
for it, Vincent's friends went out for dinner, and 
talked about life. 

—Nadine Epstein 


Our Town 

In the late afternoon, I would drift over to the 
University of Arizona campus, sit in the grass 
and read; 1 was doing research back then, on the 
Indians of northern Mexico, and the university li¬ 
braries had a great collection of books on the sub¬ 
ject. The most beautiful young people in the 
world strolled and cycled by, and 1 read about the 
Huichole peyote cult and Tarahumara animal 
traps and Yaqui magic, and thought about the 
masked Yaqui deer dancers I had met in the 
Tucson bus station, who were bound on some 
strange pilgrimage or visionquest. They were not 
allowed to speak or to remove their masks, and 
they communicated by doing brilliant little mime 
acts in front of people. I thought then that 1 was in 
the most wonderful city in North America; and 
perhaps I was. 

Rob Schultheis, The Washington Post, Jan. 25,1987 


CUSTOM-TAILORED BODIES 


IN ONLY 30 MINUTES/3 DAYS A WEEK! 





















PowerSpeaking 

AN EXECUTIVE COURSE 

A business must, this course 
is for salespeople, middle to 
upper-level management, or 
for anyone who aspires to 
confidently sell ideas, 
products or service. 

• Enrollment limited to 15 

• 4 private consultations 

• Videotaping & playback 
evaluations 

• Learning by speaking 
frequently 

A results-directed investment. 
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VOORLAS JOHNSON GROUP 

Training Division 


, 6713 E. Camino Principal, Tucson. AZ 85715 



(602) 722-5400 Tucson 
(602) 252-0655 Phoenix 




La Danse Orientate 


"Dance expresses the nature of human ^ 
feelings ,. ,a dynamic image .. 
Susanne K. hanger 


Dance is: 

Muscle toning, 

Cardiovascular 

exercise, 

Stretching, 

Grace, 

Style, 

Energy 



( 

1 

B Weeks * $56.00 

2 or 3 sessions per week 

n 

Classes taught by Kathryn Ferguson, who teaches 
and performs throughout the U.S., Egypt and 
Morocco; recommended by Dance Magazine. 


881-0883 ^ Enroll Now 
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Explore 
the Wild 
at Home 


A wide selection of 
southwestern titles, natural 
history & reference material 
on the National Parks. Select 
Indian arts and crafts. 

Proceeds support the 
interpretive and research 
programs in your 
National Parks. 


At Court & Council 
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A CITATION FOR EWING 

State Rep. Reid Ewing, a fiscally conservalive 
Democrat from the Northwest Side, was widtly 
quoted, and praised, over the summer because of 
his indignation about free take-home cars for De¬ 
partment of Corrections workers. DOC Director 
Sam Lewis, Ewing charged, was "thumbing his nose 
at taxpayers" by allowing ninety-three state cars to 
be taken home overnight, costing taxpayers about 
$3,000 a day, even though Gov. Evan Mecham's 
administration had ordered them to be parked. 

Some Pima County workers were amused by 
Ewing's bluster, considering that the taxpayers pay 
for a county vehicle that is parked at the lawmaker's 
own home every night. Ewing's wife Chris Heflin is 
director of budget and research for Pima County 
and, like all other department heads, she has been 
provided with a take-home car as part of her perks. 
There's nothing sinister in this, of course, but it is 
interesting that the little matter of the taxpayer-sup¬ 
ported Chevy Citation in his own garage never 
came up when Ewing was blasting DOC. 

When asked about Heflin's vehicle, Sandy 
Bowling, county director of automotive services, 
says he doesn't know what it costs taxpayers, but on 
the average such cars cost the county about $2,920 a 
year for mileage and maintenance. 

Ewing stresses that the county and state situ¬ 
ations on take-home cars are not at all the same. 
Heflin's car was provided as a matter of county pol¬ 
icy, he argues. Lewis' CXDC people were violating 
state policy. 

Aside from that, Ewing feels it is unfair to hold 
his wife to his public pronouncements (a point we 
have some sympathy with, but then, who ever said 
politics—or marriage—was fair?). "Chris and I have 
separate careers," he says. "We don't tell each other 
what to do." However, says Ewing, he thinks it 
would be great to do away with all government 
take-home vehicles. 

Heflin doesn't. "I look at the vehicle as a par¬ 
ticularly useful benefit because I do have a husband 
who is away half the year (with legislative duties in 
Phoenix), and to know I have a reliable county- 
maintained car frankly reduces my stress on the job. 
f the county policy changes. I'll be there to turn in 
the kep with everybody else. But it is interesting to 
note that city officials get two-and-a-quarter ($225) 
every month, above and beyond their salaries, for 
transportation. So this benefit is not anvthing out of 

common practice in local government either here or 
across the country." 

issue, shrugs Ewing, "we have agreed to 
—Norma Code 


please, ev, recall 

YOUR CAMARO 

State Sen. Jaime Gutierrez, a Tucson Democrat 
who has been circulating Mecham recall petitions 
used to get ribbed by his Republican colleagues 
when he parked his second-hand car in the Senate 
parking lot. He removed the rear license plate frame 
from his charcoal-colored Camaro, which marked it 
as hailing from Mecham Pontiac in Glendale. He 
didn't notice that the front plate says the same thing, 

^ and so the embarrassment continues. "I didn't buy 
j this thing; it was my wife's," he protests. This is the 
I sort of thing that happens when used-car dealers 
I become governors. 
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CHARLES AND KATHERINE 
TOGETHER AGAIN 

The raffish maitre d' was in black tux with red 
bow tie; the stately, graceful restaurant owner wore 
a red dress. As a team they glided around the can¬ 
dlelit bistro, greeting their customers on a warm 
August night. Admiring this elegant pair, diners 
were reminded of Charles and Katherine Kerr as 
they were a decade ago, when he had been the ac¬ 
claimed maitre d' of the five-star Tack Room and 
had created the prestigious restaurant Charles. A 
local newspaper described them then as the "'prince 
and princess of Tucson restaurateurs, physically 
befitting the positions." Incredulously, diners whis¬ 
pered to each other on this night so many years 
later: Could this possibly be the regal couple to¬ 
gether again? 

Charles and Katherine had split up, both per¬ 
sonally and professionally, in the early 1980s. In 
1983, the Tucson Citizen published the painful ac¬ 
count of his fall, which he admitted had much to do 
with his "affection for the grape." That led to a 
couple of job offers, and Charles began pulling him¬ 
self back up. 

And now, indeed, Charles and Katherine are 
together again, working at the chic restaurant she 
created a few years ago, Katherine and Company on 
East Tanque Verde. "Yes, he's been helping me out, 
since the first or second week of August," Katherine 
acknowledged. "Oh, are customers surprised! 1 
should say so!" 

Pleasantly, but with reluctance to go into de¬ 
tails, Katherine explained simply that the profes¬ 
sional reconciliation "came about because he was 
visiting my son and we were talking, and it just 
seemed the right thing to do. It's been very nice; 
we've always been a good professional team." City 
Magazine tried calling Charles several times, but 
each time other employees said he was too busy 
maitre d'ing to come to the phone. Katherine did 
confirm that her diners can expect to see her former 
husband's commanding presence from now on 
and that's all we really need to know. 

—Norma Coile 

THE FOOTHILLS 
ARE HIGHER THAN 
WE THOUGHT 

We're growing a lot of weed out there, Tucson. 

For a week to ten days every August, canna¬ 
bis—yep, marijuana—is the leading pollen over 
Tucson, reports Dr. Mark Sneller, head of the pollen 
and mold monitoring program for Pima County. 
On certain days in the six-week summer cannabis 
season, he adds, cannabis accounts for eighty-five 
percent of the total pollen count in the Catalina Foot¬ 
hills. The foothills always have the highest cannabis 
count, probably because there is more vegetation to 
provide cover for the illegal crops. The county, 
however, can't tell exactly which properties the pol¬ 
len is coming from. 

Tucson picks up a higher cannabis count than 
other cities, but the pollen man doesn't believe that 
makes us the Cannabis Capital. We simply have 
more pollen monitoring stations, he explains. 

Sneller says he was amused the first year his 
monitors sniffed the cannabis, but now "it's just 
another data point. It's considered allergenic, medi¬ 
cally, and that's all that's important to me." 
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You i^otta remember I started as 
clerk typist, / worked myself up to labor 
foreman. That's when I pitched a few 
cans. I was called "garbage head" and 
people would ask, "Where do you work?" 

"Well, I work for Sanitation." 

"You're in the garbage business?" 

"Yeah." 

1 made garbage. Before it was a big 
deal to environmentalists, 1 got a little 
respect for the garbagemen. And at the 
same time I did that, I got respect for 
myself—a Soiithside kid who grew up on 
0 pig form, who worked his zoay through 
school and flunked out his first year in 
colle<^e and went into the Marines and 
froze his butt in Korea and caught the 
last Chinese ambush and came back and 
married a girl whose brother's last letter 
before he got overrun by the Chinese said 
"1 saw Tommy Price and Maiiny 
Greenblatt and Albert Felix today" and 
the next day you know that he got over¬ 
run and never was found, that he was 
killed on Hill 1282 in Korea. I came back 
to—whether it's implied power or politi¬ 
cal clout—whatever it is. I've got it. 

The only bad feeling I've had about 
the city was when I was hung out to dry. 
I guess being of Mexican descent, I'm 
going to remember that. 

—Tom Price 


CM: You're a homeboy? 

Price: 1 was born on November the 
10th, 1930, at the corner of Franklin 
and Church. 

My dad died and my mother re¬ 
married when I was about six. I took 
my stepfather's name because he's the 
man who raised me and taught me 
what 1 knew and the morals that I 
know. I went to Tucson High. My 
stepfather had a meat-packing plant. 
After the war he bought a small farm 
between 38th and 44th along the east 
bank of the Santa Cruz River. That's 
where I grew up as a teenager. After 
World War II my dad bought property 
where Southgate Shopping Center is 
today. He became an alcoholic and he 
drank it all away. 

I was both rich and poor. During 
the war years, when my dad had the 
slaughter house, we kind of liv^ed high 
on the hog. But after he became alco¬ 
holic and lost everything, we basically 
lived off his work as a peddler. He 
raised hogs and chickens and we had 
a cow that I milked. The income was 
from the pigs we raised. 1 used to go 
around in an old pickup truck to La 
Suprema and Cox Produce and Rain¬ 
bow for the day old bread and what 
have you and feed the hogs—slop 
pigs. 

Forty-fourth Street was the divid¬ 
ing line. North of 44th was the south 
boundary of Barrio Libre and south 
was Anglo, a lot of Texans, Oklaho¬ 
mans—we called them chiveros, a 
slang word meaning sheepherders 
and hillbillies. I learned to compro- 
niise quite early. One day I'd fight 
with the pachucos and the next day I'd 


fight with the white guys. 

CM: Was Tucson more racist then? 

Price: Tucson today is more racist than 
it was fifteen or twenty years ago. 
You've had a lot of people come here 
from California and from the Mid¬ 
west, you've had this alien problem, 
and now Mexicans are treated a lot 
worse. I've got some good Marine 
friends who have Silver Stars and 
Purple Hearts, and if you put them out 
in the street in a pair of Levis and no 
shirt, you might mistake them for 
guys from the other side of the line. I 
just think it opens up too much of a 
chance on the part of the Immigration 
Service to be questioning people who 
fought for this country, grew up in 
this country, have built this town— 
and now they're being stopped be¬ 
cause they look like they may be ali¬ 
ens. 

When Joel Valdez became city 
manager, there were a lot of people in 
City Hall saying, "Well, here's the go- 
to-lunch taco bunch" because Ruben 
Suarez I the budget director] and Tom 
Price and Joel Valdez were of His¬ 
panic descent. There were some feel¬ 
ings there. You could feel it. 


I've heard some of the pillars of 
the community say things. 

CM: You've got a plaque by your desk 
that says REMEMBER DECEMBER 
10th, 1950. Why? 

Price: December 10th is my second 
birthday. I came out with the rear 
.guard from the Chosin Reservoir cam¬ 
paign. At the Chosin Reservoir ad¬ 
vancing U.S. forces ran into a six-divi¬ 
sion Chinese Communist buzz-saw. 
The fighting at Chosin has been called 
the most savage in the history of land 
warfare. I mean rear guard, there was 
probably a couple of hundred of us 
and I came at the end of the column. I 
caught the last Chinese ambush about 
10 o'clock at night. We fought all night 
long, we were caught off on the side of 
a hill, the river on one side, a little 
bridge. We'd hear the Chinese calling, 
you could see the increments from 
their mortars as the fire moved in on 
us. They killed about twenty-eight 
guys there. We pretty well panicked. 
We'd already had about thirteen days 
of constant cold and fighting up on 
top. Ten rounds of our own artillery 
came in on top of us. I said about a 
thousand Hail Marys that night. I 
made all kinds of promises that if I got 
back to Tucson, I'd do this. I'd do that. 
I didn't think I was going to see morn- 
ing. 

I still have a little prayer book 


that my grandmother gave to me—see 
how worn it is—I carried it through¬ 
out Korea. There is a prayer here 
about the dead—"My soul looketh for 
the Lord more than watchmen look 
for the morning"—and that, always 
struck me. I wasn't very religious. I 
never really have been except then 
and now. If you've ever been put in a 
position like that you really start look¬ 
ing for the morning. If you're looking 
for the morning, there's a false dawn, 
you think you see light and then it 
kind of turns dark again. And then the 
light. We fought all that night and one 
of the guys that organized us won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. When 
1 first went over there I was nineteen 
years old, I had my twentieth birthday 
there, I had my twenty-first birthday 
when 1 came back. I could drink. 

CM: How did you start with the city? 

Price: I put myself through college by 
working part-time. The first year, 49,1 
wasn't really prepared for it and I had 
some pretty poor grades. The Korean 
War broke out and I went off to the 
Marines. Before I went, I planned to go 
into Eoreign Service. After one year in 
Korea, I came back and switched from 


Eoreign Service. I didn't want any¬ 
thing to do with overseas. 

I never graduated from the UA. 1 
put in four years, and, oh, I was work¬ 
ing, I got married, had a young boy. I 
really couldn't keep up with it. I got a 
part-time clerk's job in sanitation 
down at the 18th Street yard because 
they couldn't get any women to go 
down there—that was February of 
1956. 

My job was to check the time 
cards and answer the telephone and 
take complaints. It was a small office, 
at the bottom rung of the ladder. 1 had 
a little education. 1 was very ambi¬ 
tious. I became a foreman. I'd come 
out in the morning and make sure 
people were there. You'd follow them 
and if you had to pitch a few cans you 
helped them out. Then the supervisor 
quit and 1 ran sanitation for a year. 

The garbagemen at that time 
couldn't get a loan from the credit 
union because they were in sanitation 
and they were Mexican. There were a 
couple of real racists in the fire depart¬ 
ment that handled the credit union. 
They had their little empire. 1 de¬ 
fended a couple of guys that wanted 
to get loans. I co-signed for a couple of 
guys. I didn't know any better and I 
ended up paying about $580 one time 
because the guy skipped town. 

There were a lot of old timers. I 
tried to instill into them the impor¬ 
tance of their jobs as compared to po¬ 


They knew where I came from. And I took 
on a couple of politicians and showed them 
unity. I became their sword. 


lice and fire. Garbagemen were looked 
down upon. That was one of the chal¬ 
lenges I had when I first started, to get 
that mentality out of these guys. I d 
say, "You guys keep the town clean, 
you keep the flies away." I went up to 
the University of Arizona and checked 
out some films on fly control and 
showed them to the garbagemen. I 
said, "Here, it takes ten days for a fly 
to go from an egg to full-grown fly- 
You guys pick up the garbage three 
times a week." They learned that their 
job was more than just picking up gar¬ 
bage, that there was something behind 
it. 

Because I spoke the language I 
got along with most of them. I'd go 
drink beer with them, we'd talk about 
things. They knew my family, they 
knew where I came from. And I took 
on a couple of politicians and showed 
them unity. I became their sword. 

I ran this place for a year, I made 
the budget, and I talked to Council¬ 
man Frank Gonzalez Pancho 
Gonzalez—when I saw him at the Ali- 
anza Club one time. He was with 
Ralph Estrada who was very involved 
with the Democratic Party and City 
Hall was pretty well controlled by the 
Democrats. I told him, "Hey, I've run 
this division for a year now and I 
should be promoted." He talked to the 
city manager. Porter Homer, and a 
couple of months later he called me up 
and promoted me to the official super¬ 
visor. 

When I first started working for 
the city, it was anti-union. The police 
had the Eraternal Order of Police, the 
firemen had their fraternal order. In 
truth these were unions. Their presi¬ 
dents talked to council on behalf of the 
police or firemen and that was a pretty 
good bloc of votes. The firemen still 
get out and work these elections. I 
helped organize TIME, Tucson Inde¬ 
pendent Municipal Employees Asso¬ 
ciation. Porter Homer, the city man¬ 
ager, thought it was a union. I remem¬ 
ber getting a call from him—I was the 
president of the board—and I remem¬ 
ber walking into this office and he 
said, "What the goddamn hell do you 
think you're doing? Are you trying to 
organize a union?" I said, "No." He 
said, "You're one of the ringleaders." 
We calmed him down. We organized 
TIME and the politicians looked at us 
as an organization that could be politi¬ 
cally influential. There was a lot more 
implied power there than real power. 

Those people were at City Hall 
and I was down here at 18th Street. 
Sanitation in those days was ninety 
percent Mexican—I don't think we 
had an Anglo in the place. I've been 
accused of discrimination, that we've 
got all Mexicans and Blacks and Indi¬ 
ans and Marines and veterans. And 
there is probably a little truth in that. 

CM: Okay, you had the troops. How 
did you show clout? 

Price: I wanted uniforms for my sani- 
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tation people. I took eighty garbage- 
men up to City Hall to a council meet¬ 
ing without letting anybody know, 
city manager or anybody. I stacked the 
front rows with guys—Blacks and 
Mexicans—1 put them right up front. 
By that time there was a certain move¬ 
ment in the United States in civil 
rights and I used it to our advantage. I 
got up before the mayor and council 
and told them how 1 felt about my 
people getting a raw deal, how they 
worked out there in 105-degree heat 
and in all kinds of weather and they 
get the job done. We felt that we 
needed more money and we needed 
this, that, and the other. When 1 was 
going into the meeting one union guy 
said ask for longevity—1 didn't even 
know what it was—and 1 asked for it 
and got it. 

From that point on the politicians 
and city manager thought we showed 
a little clout and political savvy. They 
started paying a little more attention 
to us. We were able to turn it into 
power by hobnobbing with a few 
councilmen. If you were a city em¬ 
ployee you were a second-class citizen 
and you couldn't participate in the po¬ 
litical process, except through innu¬ 
endo— "Vve got a hundred and 
twenty guys working for me and we 
influence the water department and 
we influence street division and so 
forth and half of them are compadres 
or ciifiados." Councilmen recognize 
implied power. And they'd come and 
say, "Hey, I'm running for election, 
what do you think my chances are?" 
and we'd tell what they wanted to 
hear. "Oh, yeah, we think you're 
great, we think you could make it." 
We were able to score quite a few 
times. 

So when I said, "Hey, I'm going to 
City Hall and I need eighty volunteers 
to got with me," I had the volunteers. 
We didn't just pack the council cham¬ 
bers once—in the past ten years I've 
probably pulled it three or four times. 
We'd go up and fill the audience and 
when I'd got done talking everyone 
stood up and walked out with me. 

CM: People say you run a private 
fiefdom down here. How do you man¬ 
age to keep the walls up and your 
people loyal? 

Price: We fire people here all the time 
for just cause. Two things you get in 
trouble with around this place: atten¬ 
dance and drinking on the job. If you 
have good attendance, and you come 
and join the sanitation division and 
work as a laborer and keep your nose 
clean, you're not going to compete 
with someone from parks or water for 
that truck-driving job. You compete 
among yourselves—we've kept those 
tests that way. I've got guys who ten, 
fifteen years ago were garbagemen, 
who worked hard and who never 
thought of getting their kids through 
college. Some of these guys now have 
kids with college degrees. 


Whoever you are in the depart¬ 
ment of operations, from superinten¬ 
dent to the lowest janitor, you can 
come through that door anytime you 
want and sit down in here and say, 
"Hey, I've got a problem. I can't work 
with this supervisor, or this guy is dis¬ 
criminating on me or he's crapped on 
me or I'm getting divorced." 

You know the first time I had 


couple of guys in AA. 1 had one guy I 
used to take out of South Tucson jail 
every other payday—he'd tear up the 
Shamrock bar. They'd call me at home 
and I'd go down and put them back to 
work. I developed a pretty good com- 
radeship with them. That was my 
foundation. 

CM: You had the people, you had the 
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Tom Price talks with driver Gilbert Valdez. 


Chris Mooney 


someone come and tell me he had a 
drug problem I was Mr. Straight, Mr. 
Conservative—Jesus, I didn't know 
what in the hell to do. It was some¬ 
thing new to me. Drugs? Jesus, that 
scared the holy crap out of me. But 
when you find out how many other 
people—yuppies, middle class or up¬ 
per class, have drug problems too— 
you say "well, we've got a drug prob¬ 
lem here and I've got a guy who's 
worked for me seven or nine years. 
I've got an investment in him. If we 
can't solve it, we can send them for 
counseling." I just committed two 
guys last week to WestCenter—they 
were told they were going to be dis¬ 
charged if they didn't check in. 

Attendance was always a prob¬ 
lem—these guys played a lot and 
drank a lot and Monday half the gar¬ 
bage department wasn't there. I got a 


power, and there came a time when 
the city needed both from you. What 
happened during the police strike in 
1975? 

Price: 1 happened to be in New Or¬ 
leans and I get a phone call. Joel Val¬ 
dez is on the line and he says, "We've 
got a police/fire strike. I want you to 
catch the quickest plane back here and 
organize your people into fire battal¬ 
ions." I caught the first plane back. We 
went to our people, they were non¬ 
union, and we told them, "Hey, we 
got a police/fire strike and we're not 
going to strike, we're going to con¬ 
tinue working." We had radio-con¬ 
trolled pickup trucks for some of our 
supervisors in sanitation. We organ¬ 
ized our division into sections of the 
city and when a fire call came in, we 
had fire extinguishers and a couple of 


sprinklers. Fire supervisory personnq 
could still drive the fire trucks. 
we'd beat them to the scene. 

The fire department carno dow^i 
to picket our gate on S<juth FJeventh 
Avenue. Our garbagemen didn't |jk^. 
it. Instead of them getting the sympa. 
thy vote of our working class, they 
turned them completely around. We 
had garbagemen with tire chains and 
bottles and rocks who wanted to take 
on whoever blocked their way. We 
told the picketers, "Hey, these guys 
are serious, I don't want someone to 
get hurt here." I warned them that the 
garbagemen were ready to run over 
their guys. 

I got a couple of threatening 
calls—"Hey, we're going to get you if 
you continue being a strike breaker." 
By the second or third day it got a little 
scary. My wife was threatened three 
or four times. 

The strike leaders went down to 
our auto shop and tried to talk them 
into walking out. They were going to 
walk out at noon, and I went down 
thereat 11:45 and talked them out of it. 
I said, "Let's stay clear of this strike, 
let's be good civil servants." And that 
just stirred up the pot more with po¬ 
lice and fire. 

I called up Councilman Dick Ken¬ 
nedy at the Doubletree where they 
were hiding (there was a slip of the 
tongue at a meeting with strike lead¬ 
ers, and we picked it up). I just called 
the switchboard at the hotel and said it 
was an important call for the negotia¬ 
tions. 1 told Kennedy—it must have 
been one or two in the morning, they 
were at an all-night session trying to 
settle the strike—"We're going to get 
the same thing they are. We stuck with 
the city, we did our job, we picked up 
the garbage, we kept the fleet running. 
It costs my people the same to buy a 
loaf of Rainbow bread as it costs them. 
If you're going to come up with a cost- 
of-living increase, we want the same." 
He read the riot act to me. That one 
night he was really pissed. We got the 
same. 

1 had a lot of good buddies in the 
fire department—I'd say twenty-five 
percent of that fire department were 
former Marines—they were all guys I 
served with in Korea or the Corps and 
they dropped me like a hot potato. For 
n good two or three years afterward, 
I'd go to a social function and they'd 
treat me like a leper. But I kept my 
chin up. 

CM: You were accused a few years 
back of misusing city funds for a Ma¬ 
rine League function. What was that 
all about? 

Price: I was chairman of the Marine 
Corps League Convention and as such 
had signed a contract for catering 
services with the Community Center 
Catering service, not the Community 
Center. The Mexican food they put out 
was lousy. We had some cock¬ 
roaches—that was a couple of nights 
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before the banquet. A lot of our people 
who had bought tickets for the ban¬ 
quet were not going to go back to the 
Community Center. To make a long 
story short, we didn't pay about four 
or five thousand dollars to the Com¬ 
munity Center because we had a dis¬ 
agreement with them about the food 
and what they put out. So the fight 
was between the Marines [actually 
their corporation] and the Community 
Center caterers. 

I got a call from George Gray, the 
assistant city manager, who Valdez 
had called and said, "The Community 
Center says they got a bill here and 
one of our department heads, Tom 
Price, is involved." The next thing 1 
knew 1 had a reporter, who is a real 
shitbird, but he was doing his job. He 
got a tip from the police department— 

1 know who tipped him off. 1 won't 
mention names. Part of it was, "Well, 
he's that strike breaker." 

So Valdez turned it over to [Police 
Chief] Ronstadt to investigate. The 
story came out 1 was being investi¬ 
gated by the police department. Front 
page stuff. 1 told my wife there was 
nothing to it. I told them, "Investigate 
me all you goddamn want." 

They dragged the investigation 
out for almost seven, eight, nine 
months, and they added to that some 
radio deal. I'd had some radio put in 
my car, they made a big deal out of 
that. 1 told some guys back here in the 
shop and they overreacted. 1 said. 


"This radio in my car isn't working 
good." There was another radio in this 
other [city] car that came in—it was 
some councilman's—I said, "Why 
don't you take that out of there and fix 
my radio." My radio was AM/FM and 
this other one had a tape deck. I said, 
"Hey, 1 play tapes." And they did it, 
just like that. 

But the police made a big god¬ 
damn deal over nothing. An investiga¬ 
tion that should have taken maybe 
two weeks because of my innocence 
took months to do. Finally, I went to 
the mayor and yelled bloody murder 
that 1 was going to call a press confer¬ 
ence and spill the whole thing on what 
in the hell was going on. They then 
turned it over to a former FBI investi¬ 
gator who cleared me of the charge in 
two weeks. But I always felt that part 
of it was because 1 was involved with 
the police strike. 

Nobody came to my defense in 
the city. 1 talked to the city manager, 
told him my side of the story. He had 
no choice, as a good city manager—he 
said there might be some criminal ac¬ 
tivity here and he assigned it to the 
police chief to investigate. Yeah, I 
think on the record I could say that 1 
was quite disappointed, the only time 
I've ever been disappointed in Mr. 
Valdez as a city manager. For awhile 
there 1 had a real personal animosity 
about my superior not coming to my 
aid sooner. 

It really left me depressed about 


my employment with the city. 

CM: How did you help Joel Valdez get 
the city manager's job? 

Price: I thought it was time for an His¬ 
panic to take that top position. Some 
people came to me about it, and 1 
didn't think I could handle the job. 
Myself and another person in this 
department talked Valdez into taking 
out the application. At first, he wasn t 
going to. We said, "Hey, you re just as 
good as these other guys and probably 
a little better because you know the 
inner workings of the city. Instead of 
bringing someone from the outside, 
you'd know how to run the city from 
the inside." 

1 talked to two or three council- 
men at the time and told them they 
should support Mr.Valdez. One of 
them was Emmett McLoughlin. He 
was kind of a swing vote. 1 remember 
a Thursday before the Monday vote. I 
met Mr. McLoughlin and I told him I 
really wanted Valdez and felt he 
would be making a good choice if he 
chose him. 1 told him, 1 implied to him, 
I would help him in any way 1 could if 
he would vote for Mr. Valdez. 1 would 
be forever in his command to do what¬ 
ever he needed. At that time he was 
very interested in a Pantano Parkway. 
He was trying to collect signatures to 
put that on an initiative. He said, "Can 
you give me a thousand signatures?" 1 
said, "Yeah, I'll get you a thousand 


signatures"—knowing that 1 ^ 

couldn't. But I told him that. And ^ 
shook hands with me and he sai / 
"Unless you come and tell me that 
you've changed your mind, I H vote 
for Valdez." And he did. McLoughlin 
came through with flying colors. I 
never did get the thousand signatures, 
although he sent the petitions. I guess 
it petered out or something because I 
really wasn't put on the spot to do 
that. 

It was right down to the wire. 
There was another candidate. 
Truthfully you could say that some of 
the influence I had on one or two of 
the councilmen certainly helped. 

CM: Did you and Valdez grow up to¬ 
gether? 

Price: No, we actually met in city gov¬ 
ernment. To be honest with you, the 
idea that he was Mexican—we felt it 
was time, we're going to push our kin¬ 
folk, our ethnic group. 

I don't socialize with Valdez, we 
don't go out together. He knows I'm 
here when he needs me. I know he s 
there when I need him—except for 
that one time. 

CM: You've seen Valdez up close for 
years. Rate him. 

Price: Let me tell you, he is one of the 
financial gurus. When I'm planning 
what I'm going to do next week with 
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spending money, he's down the pike 
five yenrs. I've gone to budget hear¬ 
ings this year and he goes over your 
budget line by line, and I've had him 
bring up things that he brought up a 
year ago and say, "What ever hap¬ 
pened to this?" and put you on the 
spot. One time he kicked me out of a 
budget hearing because 1 raised my 
voice to one of the budget analysts and 
used a little Marine Corps language. 
He said that's very unprofessional. He 
slammed his book and marched me 
out. 

1 sometimes—and if he were here 
in front of me 1 would tell him to his 
face—I've been a little doubtful in 
terms of his personnel management. If 
you asked me what one of Joel 
Valdez's weaker points is, 1 would say 
his judgment of certain people he's 
appointed to certain jobs. 

CM: A lot of people say Joel Valdez 
has forgotten his heritage. 

Price: He's been pulled a little bit out 
of the barrio with some of the bigger 
things he's had to do. 1 can leave here 
and go to The Paddock [barl and the 
Marine Corps club. He puts almost a 
hundred percent of his time into the 
city's best interests. 

I'm going to tell you something 
about Valdez—he's basically a very 
shy person. He wants to be a good city 
manager, he doesn't want to discredit 
his roots. 


1 think he's playing a little higher 
league ball now. He's gone from the 
Toros to the Cleveland Indians. Let's 
be very plain and frank. If prior to 
becoming a foreman, or a supervisor 
or department or division head or a 
city manager, you went out and drank 
with the boys and now you don't go as 
often, right away they say, "Well, he 
don't come around here anymore or 
he's a bigshot now or he's a lamhion." 
There's one thing Hispanics have got 
to learn: Once somebody starts climb¬ 
ing that ladder, we tend to say, "Ah, 
he's a kissass, he's an Oreo cookie, he's 
brown on the outside and white on the 
inside." 

CM: Why does a Tommy Price get on 
the Tucson Medical Center Board for 
ten years? 

Price: They were being pressured 
about having some minorities on their 
board. A lot of people thought that 
was just a very glorified Anglo board, 
gringos, call 'em what you want. A lot 
of the executives from a lot of the big 
companies, the big manufacturers 
here—IBM, bankers, what have you, 
some of the Tucson Thirty—are on 
that board. I worked myself through 
vice-chairman to being chairman for 
two years. 

I don't think I'd have ever been in 
the position otherwise of getting to 
know a lot of these bankers and law¬ 
yers, some of the so-called power 


structure in Tucson, on a first-name 
basis. I've always been amazed at how 
people sometimes tend to look at the 
so-called Tucson Thirty or some of 
these wheels as people who try to take 
advantage of the community. I've 
seen some of these guys really knock 
themselves out and put a lot of time 
into the community at thankless jobs. 

Well, I think it's helped me be¬ 
cause most politicians seem to grav¬ 
itate around some of the power struc¬ 
ture. It's only natural when I'm at a 
board meeting or a breakfast meeting, 
they talk about their businesses and 
they ask me, "How's the city going, 
and I give them my thoughts. They 
will then talk to the politicians and 
they will try to—I hate to use the word 
influence—but they try to push people 
into policy. I may have said a word or 
two—we need more equipment, or we 
need more people or whatever. 

The squeaky wheel gets the 
grease. 

CM: You've got the votes too. 

Price: Today's employees may ask you 
what you think about this candidate 
but you can't promise, "Hey, I've got 
two hundred votes for you, or I've got 
eight hundred votes for you." That 
doesn't fly anymore. Employees today 
ask why. In the olden days, you were 
more of a patron, and you controlled 
[your employee's] destiny. I've had a 
number of people say, "Well, you're 


very patronistic, you're the head dog" 
Probably, once or twice that was 
truth. But basically I've got the loyalty 
of the employees 1 work with trxJay 
because I was fair to them. 

CM: Are you going to run for Sam 
Lena's seat on the Board of Supervi¬ 
sors? 

Price: I look at Lena's district and it is 
made for me: Half my Marine friends 
live there, and half my city workers 
that I've worked with for thirty years 
live in that area. I've been active in the 
area in terms of the schools, the 
church, PTA. And another part of it is 
the Hispanics living there that 1 can 
relate to. I think if I leave the city in 
February, it will give me plenty of 
time to walk the district and now that 
I've lost forty pounds I need the walk¬ 
ing. A lot of people tell me that if you 
run against Sam Lena, he has a lot of 
money. I've seen too many campaigns 
lost by the candidate that's got the 
most money but wasn't able to get 
around and knock on the doors. And 
be able to speak their language. 

I think there's a very big lack of 
leadership in the county. I say this as a 
citizen of this community and being 
raised and brought up here and seeing 
where my tax dollars go—it's all going 
to Green Valley or going to the north¬ 
west end of town to build roads up at 
Skyline, and what's being done for the 
poor people of the city of Tucson? 
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We're just not the same as we 
used to be. When I left for Korea, 
Tucson was 50,000 people and there 
were 283 guys leaving and it affected 
damn near everybody in Tucson. I 
know it affected damn near every 
Mexican family in Tucson. We were a 
small town. When I came back, it 
just—boom—every time you turn 
around there is something new going 
up and the traffic gets worse and 
worse. 

If you'd ask in January, March or 
April if I was going to run. I'd have 
said, yes. I'm running as fast as 1 can, 
you're going to see me walking the 
streets. But I had this tangle with leu¬ 
kemia. 

Yet I pick up the paper and I read 
what the hell the county is doing here 
and there and 1 talk to people in the 
bureaucracy in the county and they're 
all so scared of Supervisor Moore, 
they're spending more time defending 
themselves. 1 think Ed Moore is proba¬ 
bly a guy who has got a lot of money 
and he's having a good time trying to 
scare people and possibly in some 
cases he's been right and in a lot of 
cases he's like a boogie man. He's re¬ 
ally got a lot of those county employ¬ 
ees scared out of their wits. 

CM: What about the City Council 
members you've served with? 

Price: Let me put it to you this way, I 
think some of the councilmen I've 
served with have been political 
whores. Others, in my book, have 
been great statesmen as far as the 
city's concerned. 

CM: What tipped you to the fact you 
had leukemia? 

Price: I had no idea. I knew I was over¬ 
weight. My wife had just been diag¬ 
nosed as having cancer in January— 
she's in remission now and consid¬ 
ered cured—and I saw her go through 
chemotherapy and radiation. And I 
saw her get well. One month later I 
went to a function at the Marine Corps 
club and I was the cook and 1 carried a 
great big pan of chicken into the 
kitchen and the next morning 1 woke 
up with great big bruises on my fore¬ 
arms. I thought, "Well, that thing 
weighed enough to make a bruise 
there." But the bruise didn't go away 
and it got angrier. A week later I was 
sitting home on a Sunday afternoon 
eating Church's chicken and ate a 
jalapeho and my mouth broke out 
with blood blisters. I said, 
"Something's terribly wrong here." 
Tomorrow was a council meeting and 
I was scheduled to be there from 11:30 
to 2:30 in regards to wage disputes 
and what have you and I said, "I have 
to go." So I went to the council meet¬ 
ing with these blood blisters in my 
mouth and defended some other 
people. 

The following day I went to see 
my doctor at TMC on the way to work. 


I showed him my blood blisters and 
my bruise. They gave me a blood test 
and said, "We'll call you in about an 
hour." I came to work and they called 
me and said, "Tom, go home and get 
your tooth brush and pajamas, we're 
checking you into the hospital for 
bone marrow tests." Two hours after 
the test, a young doctor came in and 
told me. He was kind of white in the 
face, and he looked at me and said, 
"You're a very sick person. You've got 
acute leukemia. Your platelets, which 
should be running somewhere around 
300,000, are down to about 6,000 or 
7,000." I was basically bleeding inter¬ 
nally. Leukemia really had me. They 
started giving me platelet transfu¬ 
sions. I asked where are these platelets 


coming from? They said, some execu¬ 
tive at IBM or Burr Brown or some big 
company. I can thank some wheel for 
donating platelets. My daughters and 
son started donating platelets to me. 

I can remember by the second or 
third day the doctor had me under 
chemotherapy and I was real sick. I 
heard him tell some other doctors, 
"I've got to get ahead of this. He's in 
bad shape." I was kind of in a coma at 
that time. They gave me the last rites 
for the Catholic Church. I didn't even 
know what in the hell was going on 
for a couple of weeks. I pulled 
through. I tell you I'm a great believer 
in the Supreme Being. Korea was a 
piece of cake compared to what I just 
went through. 


CM: How did it change your life? 

Price: I stopped at a church on the way 
to work today. I've gone to mass every 
Sunday since I got out of the hospitaL f 
was moving too fast, I was involved 
with too many things, I didn't know 
how to say no. I haven't had one single 
argument with my wife since I was 
diagnosed. I look at the clouds a little 
bit more today, I look at the desert and 
the mountains, I look at the sunsets. 

I have to make some very tough 
decisions between now and Decem¬ 
ber. Right now I've got a good report 
from my doctor. I'm in remission, I m 
getting my hair back, my blood's up to 
normal. I'm getting that itch. CJ 


CITY PORTRAIT 

l^AME: 

Anita Botthof 

POSITION: 

Owner, Pine Crossing, a store 
specializing exclusively in 
"primitive antique" European 
pine furniture and accessories. 

BORN: 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

MOVED TO TUCSON: 

1986. 

BEST PLACE VISITED: 

The Riviera. "It's romantic, 
beautiful, and the shopping's 
good." 

A GOAL: 

To get into a regular exercise 
regimen. She started dancing 
when she was four, modern jazz, 
ballet and toe. Did it for 17 years. 
She misses being in top form. 

A GOOD MEMORY: 
Re-newing her wedding vows 
on the ninth wedding anniver¬ 
sary in a small chapel in Lake 
Tahoe. 

A STRANGER WOULDN'T 
KNOW: 

That she's otherwise known as 
Ida because she loves to eat 
potatoes. 

WHY SHE ADVERTISES IN 
CITY MAGAZINE: 

"I like the magazine. When it 
first came out last fall, I liked the 
looks of it immediately. Custom¬ 
ers think my ads look great, and 
they've come in because of it. It 
has definitely brought me 
business." 

Talk to a City Magazine account 
executive when you need to 
reach the city— 293-1801. 
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T 1 he night he won an unprecedented 

fourth term as mayor of Tucson, fifty-year- 
old Lewis C. Murphy showed up at his 
campaign headquarters in navy sweat pants and 
a maroon sweat shirt that said "Lew 1" on the 
back. With his infant grandson in tow, he bel¬ 
lowed jovially to anyone who would listen, 
"This is great publicity. This is going to make 
me look like a human being instead of a stuffy, 
pompous old bum." Then he pulled his trade¬ 
mark guayabera shirt over his sweats and portly 
belly and turned, grinning, to face the television 
cameras and pontificate on anything and every¬ 
thing. 

You gotta love a character like that—and 
good thing, too, considering that most 
Tucsonans have never known anybody else as 
mayor of this town. When he was first elected, 
there were only 277,000 of us. Hell, when he was 
first elected, this year's freshmen at the Univer¬ 
sity of Arizona had diaper rash. 

And so it is that on the eve of his retirement 
we offer a Lew Murphy nostalgia quiz. So long. 
Lew; it's been...well, it's been sixteen years. 


1. After his first election in 1971, Lew received 
a telegram from a cousin in Arkansas that read: 

a. "I know you'll do a great job out there in 
Phoenix." 

b. "I'm happy to know you finally found 
a job." 

c. "Donna Rice says no." 

d. "Demand a recount." 

2. In which movie, filmed in Tucson, did a 
handsome young Lew have a job as a stand-in? 

a. "Revenge of the Nerds." 

b. "A Star is Bom." 

c. "Barbarella." 

d. "Oklahoma." 

3. Who else appeared in the film? 

a. Molly Ringwald. 

b. Barbra Streisand. 

c. Sandra Day O'Connor. 

d. Wanda Shattuck. 

!: pop the question to his wife 


a. At sunset on bended knee atop 
Gates Pass. 

b. Over menudo on Sunday morning at 
El Minuto. 

c. In an overseas phone call, which he 
placed collect to her. 

d. At the Midway Drive-In, during the 
showing of "Oklahoma." 
















5. What did Lew, who is six-foot-four and well 
over 200 pounds, once say about his career as a 
tackle on his high school football team? 

a. "It was the only way I could get girls." 

b. "I enjoyed it because I got to wear a letter 
on my guayabera." 

c. "I was so tall all I had to do was fall 
forward to stop a couple of guys." 

d. "1 wish that wuss Volgy had been on the 
opposing line." 

6. What's Lew's big secret that he says is none 
of the public's business. 

a. His nickname from high school. 

b. His income—beyond his $24,000 salary 
as mayor. 

c. His real feelings about Tom Volgy. 

d. Where he buys those sport coats. 


Instant Native factoid 


In 1977, Murphy successfully urged voters 
to recall their City Council for raising water 
rates. Three years later, the theme of his 
annual "'State of the City" speech 
was...we're going to have to raise 
water rates. 

7. In 1987, our mayor generated heartburn 
in other Hizzoners around the Southwest by 
declaring Tucson the Mexican Food Capital of 
the World. He then submitted a recipe to a 
fund-raising cookbook for.... 

a. Lew's four-alarm chili. 

b. Mountain oyster burritos. 

c. Spam pate. 

d. Irish stew. 

8. What celebrity did a younger Lew Murphy 
resemble, according to a local newspaper? 

a. Tip O'NeiU. 

b. Jimmy Stewart. 

c. Mr. Ed. 

d. Telly Savalas. 

9. The Arizona Daily Star, Tucson's liberal 
newspaper, has done what to Lew over the last 
sixteen years? 

a. Banned him from the newsroom. 

b. Banned guayaberas from the newsroom. 

c. Opposed him in all four elections. 

d. Endorsed him in all four elections. 


Why Lew Loves Democracy 


After campaigning against inner-city 
freeways, he once called for a voter 
referendum on the proposed Butterfield 
Expressway, saying that if the people didn't 
want it, the city shouldn't build it. 


Why Lew Hates Democracy 


After campaigning for the Speedway 
tunnel and seeing it shot down in a voter 
referendum, Murphy said, "This is the type 
of horror we anticipated.... Instead of the 
city being able to make decisions, we must 
get a vote of the people." 

10. In 1982, Lew read an official proclamation 
that incorporated a little ethnic humor. It said 
that "while God was making Irishmen, too 
much blarney went into the mix and Italians 
were created." The honoree was... 

a. Dennis DeConcini. 

b. Joe Bonanno. 

c. Joe Garagiola. 

d. Carlos Murphy. 

11. When Councilman Chuck Ford criticized 
the Tucson Conquistadores for excluding 
blacks from membership. Lew... 

a. Dropped his membership in the 
organization. 

b. Proclaimed a city holiday in honor of 
Martin Luther King. 

c. Made a speech nobody understood. 

d. Apologized for all the nasty things 
Ford had said. 

12. Which city did Lew once call an 
unsafe place to live, raise a family or operate 
a business? 

a. Phoenix. 

b. New York. 

c. Hanoi. 

d. Tucson. 

13. Which is not an authentic Murphy quote? 

a. "Give me a council with some brains, 
common sense and guts." 

b. "I understand the tenet of the Bible that 
says we are in fact our brother's keepers. 
But it becomes very difficult when our 
brothers are urinating on our doorsteps 
by the hundreds every morning." 

c. "Opera is to music as a whorehouse is to 
a cathedral." 

d. "Ed Moore has the biggest mouth this 
side of (former county supervisor) 
Conrad Joyner, but doesn't know as 
much." 

e. "I had a speech prepared, but Tm not 
going to deliver it to a bunch of (bleeps) 
like you." 

14. When Lew said, "I, too, have taken a 
posture in favor of indentations in pedestrian 
ways for those of us who are not ambulatory," 
what in heck was he talking about? 


a. Cracks in the sidewalks. 

b. Back pain. 

c. Wheelchair ramps. 

d. The space shuttle. 


15. Who said of Lew, "He's loud and he 
uses those big words.... We've tried to talk 
to him about those big words for years, 
[but] it's gotten worse." 

a. His high school English teacher. 

b. His mother. 

c. His campaign manager. 

d. Ernest Hemingway. 

16. In Lew's vocabulary, "impact" is: 

a. A noun. 

b. A traffic problem. 

c. Psychobabble. 

d. His favorite verb. 

17. Why did the local press corps burst 
into laughter at Lew's fourth swearing-in 
ceremony? 

a. They were drunk. 

b. He was drunk. 

c. He was dressed for the occasion. 

d. He began his speech with the 
words, "Born of humility...." 

18. In 1973, Murphy called for mountain- 
to-mountain... 

a. Annexation. 

b. Pavement. 

c. Religion. 

d. Republicans. 

19. What did Murphy once condemn as 
"socialistic?" 

a. Groundwater reform. 

b. The City Council. 

c. Albania. 

d. Public buses. 


We're Not Only the Mexican Food 
Capital of the World 


Lew once said that the key to being a 
successful mayor is learning how to 
consume a heaping platter of raw 
sewage every day while convincing 
yourself you're eating ice cream. 

20. Just from studying his face, an expert 
in physiognomy once said of Lew: 

a. "He's clever and satisfied with 
himself." 

b. "He's sort of smug and at times 
secretive." 

c. "He has plenty of charm when he 
chooses to turn it on." 

d. All of the above. 

Answers on page 63. 
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Eva Antonia Wilhur-Cruce was bom in 1904 
on an Arivaca Valley ranch fifteen miles north of the 
Mexican border. The land in which she grew up was a 
place where ''life was made up of rough beginnings and 
sharp, painful endings." Now living in Tucson, she has 
written a memoir of this time and place, A Beautiful, 
Cruel Country, which is being published this month by 
the University of Arizona Press ($19.95 clothbound). 

This is an excerpt from her book. 











































trial" or "factory" activities, and in 
other, impenetrable "Indian," contem¬ 
plative things. And in one more activ¬ 
ity: they fought their constant battle 
against starvation. 

The Indians who moved slowly, 
almost aimlessly, were our creek- 
dwellers. Others, large groups, came 
footing it up the creek in a business¬ 
like manner, and these were only 
passing through. They were our trav¬ 
elers, or newsbringers. The people 
who were not accustomed to Indian 
ways could seldom tell the difference, 
however, for nothing the Parientes did 
made any sense to them. The Indians 
did not like to be called "Papagos," a 
name that had been foisted on them by 
the "Europeans" (Americans, Mexi- 


ing their way home: "I saw El 
Wilbeno, Augustin, and 1 knew 1 was 
getting home," or "I could hardly see 
El Cerro through the haze of the bliz- 
Eut I just pushed ahead toward 
it." And once 1 heard a man telling 
Father, 1 rubbed my eyes, Augustin, 
until 1 could make out El Papago; then 
I made myself comfortable under the 
brush and went to sleep." Even then, 
as young as 1 was, I knew that this 
traveler had seen the mountain 
through a haze of drink, rather than 
the haze of a blizzard—but it was 
plain that El Cerro was a guidepost to 
all wayfarers in our region. 

Our valley was littered with small 
ranchitos. Anyone was entitled to 
homestead a parcel of 140 acres, and 


The Ranch at Anvaca. 

ing it for the first time: "Td sure hate to 
get lost up that damned mountain!" 
or, "That one would really be a devil 
of a mountain to climb!" I remember 
always feeling angry at such remarks, 
as though our El Cerro had been 
somehow desecrated by such ignorant 
and profane talk; and I think it an¬ 
gered the other members of my fam¬ 
ily, too, for 1 remember one day hear¬ 
ing my Uncle Mike talking to a would- 
be prospector, who was complaining 
of the rough time he had had in get¬ 
ting down the mountain. "It's not El 
Cerro," said Uncle Mike, disgustedly. 
''It's you. You are a tenderfoot." 

El Cerro was the landmark of our 
Indian country region. I often heard 
people telling my father about the dif¬ 
ficulty they had encountered in find- 


By Michael McCurdy 

cans and others who had trickled into 
Indian country), and they therefore 
never used the name, calling them¬ 
selves and all other Indians, instead, 
Parientes, a word which meant "kins¬ 
men." 

Our means of transportation then 
were slow and cumbersome. People 
who were settled, with work to do, 
were not, as now, constantly on the go. 
Trips were made only when absolute 
necessity called for them. But the Pari¬ 
entes, or most of them, were not 
"settled." Their centuries-old way of 
life had been disrupted gradually as 
European descendants settled the 
Southwest; most of them owned no 
land and had no "trades" or ways of 
making a living that were recognized 
by the newcomers to their region. So 


E l Cerro sits directly south 
of our house. Some called 
it El Wilbeho, the 
Wilburian, after my grand¬ 
father, who had homesteaded here 
and had been so dominant a personal¬ 
ity in his time. Many called it El Pa¬ 
pago, because our Arivaca Valley 
teemed with Indians, some who lived 
there more or less permanently, and 
hordes of others who came and went 
like ants. VVe called it El Cerro, as if it 
were the only mountain in the world. 

El Cerro is not a giant mountain, 
but it is a rugged one, and it domi¬ 
nated our thoughts in many ways, just 
as it dominated our landscape. For 
one thing, its austerity often incited 
remarks from strangers who were see¬ 


nearly everyone did. The rancheros 
rode the range every day, seeing to 
their cattle. We saw them often along 
the creek and on the nearby hills, but 
sometimes they also had to ride far 
away from the home range, and El 
Cerro guided them back to their fami¬ 
lies, who stayed at home to do the 
unbelievable volume of work that 
needed to be done on a small ranch in 
those days. 

The families of the rancheros 
stayed home, but the Indians, men 
and women together, were constantly 
on the move. Despite the flow of 
ranchers to the valley at the turn of the 
century, the Indian population pre¬ 
dominated. The Indians milled in and 
out of our valley, occupied in travel¬ 
ing and newsbringing, in their "indus- 
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they traveled constantly, in search of a 
bare sustenance. When desert fruit 
was ripe in one place or another, they 
went to pick it. When news came of 
work they could do, they went away 
to do it. When possibilities of trade 
were heard of, they loaded their wares 
and went away. The houses of the ran- 
cheros were always surrounded by 
Indians, coming and going in search of 
mere existence. They would disappear 
suddenly, with no word of where or 
why they were going, and would be 
gone for months, or even years at a 
time. They would stay with other Pari- 
entes, working, trading, or traveling 
as they could, sometimes suddenly 
reappearing with news from the 
places where they had been. We had 
no telephones, radios, or television, as 
we do today. Letters and newspapers 
were slow to reach us. So when the 
Indians came with their news, we wel¬ 
comed them and listened eagerly to 
their stories of the people they had 
seen and the places they had been. 

One day, an Indian woman who 
had been gone for a long time ap¬ 
proached the kitchen door, slowly, as 
the Indians always did, and began, 
''Comadre, Gondina no come back." 
She extended her arm to the east and 
went on. "New Mexico Lakes Apache 
killed Gondina." The news saddened 
us. Gondina had been a pesky old 
Mexican man who came up every year 
from Mexico, early in the spring, just 
ahead of the swallows, so that we had 
called him "Golondrina," which the 
Indians had shortened, making it eas¬ 
ier to say. We nev^er had seen Golon¬ 
drina going back to Mexico, but he 
must have, for each following spring, 
he came again from the south, just be¬ 
fore the swallows arrived from the 
same direction. The Indians all knew 
that he had always stopped at our 
house to rest and eat before hitting the 
trail north, so the Indian woman was 
eager to break the news of his death to 
us. 

But she had been to many other 
places too, since we had last seen her. 
'^Comadre," she went on, "1 come 
from Yuma, from Finacas (their name 
for Phoenix), from Tucson—me and 
the other Parientes, and all places we 
hear, Chale Poston, he no here, he 
gono." Pointing west, she said, Gono 
across sea, far away. Pobrecito! Maybe 
he no come back. Queen chop head 
off, maybe!" 

Many isolated people in the 
Southwest believed that Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I was still on the throne of Eng¬ 
land. The Queen was the only Euro¬ 
pean monarch of whom they had 
heard in tales, passed down to them 
through their families, so that, in their 
minds, if anyone were to be beheaded, 
it would be done by this Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. To them, for Charles Poston, or 
anyone else actually known to them, 
to go across the sea to the lands where 
people's heads were chopped off was 
truly awesome news. 

But the Indian news network had 


this particular item very mixed up, or 
six years out of date, or both. 1 had 
heard Grandfather Vilducea, many 
times, telling of a day late in Septem¬ 
ber, two years before I had been born. 
In the fall of 1902, Azul, a Pima Indian 
from Florence, had arrived at the 
ranch, sent by a friend of 
Grandfather's to bring a message. 
Very weary, he had come immediately 
to stand before Grandfather, saying: 
"Francisco, murid iiiiestro amigo, El 
Cadi." Grandfather Vilducea had been 
unable to speak for quite awhile, he 
had been so shocked. Then he asked, 
"When, Azul?" and Azul had raised 
three crooked fingers in answer: "San 
Juan, three months ago." On San 
Juan's Day, June 24, the day when, 
according to all who lived in our val¬ 
ley, the first big rain of the season 
came each year, Charles Poston, El 
Cadi, had died. Azul had walked all 
the way to bring Grandfather the mes¬ 
sage, and it had taken him the entire 
three months. 

Now, however, we all looked at 


one another—and as quickly looked 
away. No one wanted to shut off the 
flow of news from the Indian woman, 
so we did not enlighten her just yet 
about Charles Poston's fate so many 
years ago. She continued to tell us of 
the people she had seen. My 
grandmother's brother, Don Ramon 
Lopez, was now living in Yuma, she 
reported; Grandmother was so excited 
to hear this that she jumped up and 
threw her arms around the visitor. 
"And did you talk to Ramon, 
Comadre?" she cried. 

"1 talk to him. And el me dice a 
Margarita dice (he tells me to tell Mar¬ 
garita) he will see her." Such news 
called for food, or even a drink of 
tesguin, in celebration. My grandpar¬ 
ents were always delighted to share 
their beans and corn tortillas with 
such travelers, who broke our long, 
isolated months of boredom, bringing 
news we had no other way of receiv¬ 
ing. We listened avidly to the Indian 
wanderers when they came, asking 
questions and more questions. 


El Cerro loomed like th(^ rone of 
teeming anthill—the Indians always 
coming and going, in-out-and-arounrj 
the Arivaca Valley. Clouds of smokr 
rose above the hill slopes—Indians 
were firing their ollas. Pottery was a 
big business. Long lines of ollas of all 
sizes circled the slopes where they had 
been made in this "outdoor" industry, 
and the mounds of manure and 
claysoil and piles of the small smooth 
stones used for polishing the ollas 
were close at hand. 

The Indians made baskets as well 
as pottery and also spent much time 
dyeing the bleached cloth from flour 
sacks. They seemed to prefer the 
bright yellows and browns, perhaps 
because these dyes were the easiest to 
extract from the roots and sticks of 
barberry and from walnut hulls. 

Groups of fifteen or twenty 
women often hurried up-country to 
gather the dye-plants, or to gather 
yucca leaves to make baskets, and 
bear grass to make petates, sleeping 
pads. While they combed the country¬ 
side for these materials, they kept 
their eyes open for prayer sticks, 
which they gathered as they moved 
along. They would tie these up in 
small bundles with yucca fiber or 
strands of horsehair and put them 
away for future use. 

The Indian children who came to 
play with me taught me which 
branches made the best prayer sticks. 
All were cut into pieces about ten or 
twelve inches long, but there were a 
few very special branches that were 
much more powerful than the usual 
prayer sticks—they sent more power¬ 
ful prayers. According to Wahyanita, 
an Indian girl older than I, not even 
my father's rifle had the great power 
carried by the good prayer sticks. 

Wahyanita was stout, with a 
round face, and her hair, cut in a 
straight line above her eyebrows, 
made her head appear even more 
round. Her darting black eyes set her 
apart from the other Indian children, 
whose eyes were always dull and 
fixed on some distant prospect. It was 
said the Wahyanita was the daughter 
of an Apache—certainly she was dif¬ 
ferent. In the years when she was my 
frequent companion, she taught me 
most of what I know about Indian be¬ 
liefs. She showed me how to look for 
prayer sticks and how to pick out the 
sticks that had the most power. She 
told me all about the Indian creator- 
god, I'itoi, who will come again, some 
day, the Indians believ^e, from his 
dwelling-place on the Baboquivari, 
the great mountain to the west of us. 
Wahyanita told me of the salt cara¬ 
vans the Indian boys made in the 
spring, and of how they had to fast for 
many days, running up and down the 
mountains, and throwing prayer 
sticks high up on the slopes and into 
the canyons. 

Strangers to our Indian countr\ 
did not understand the Indian attitude 
toward religion and saw manv ot their 
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activities as senseless. Most of the 
Papago tribe had been converted to 
Catholicism. They spoke reverently of 
the God at the Mission and of the mi¬ 
raculous Saint Francis Xavier; but they 
clung to their own religion as well, 
simply adding the Christian theology. 

One common sight of the time 
was of an Indian standing motionless 
for long hours, looking off into the 
distance, seemingly at nothing. An 
^'Americano" who said he was look¬ 
ing for the little town of Arivaca came 
to our door one day. He told my 
Grandfather Vilducea that he had 
slept under the nearby trees, and 
Grandfather fixed him a quick lunch 
which he served the man outside the 
house. The man ate slowly, keeping 
his eyes on an Indian who had been 
standing on the crest of the Lomita 
since early morning, staring off to¬ 
ward the Baboquivari peak. The 
American turned to me and asked, 
"What is that Injun doing up there, 
girl?" 

"Standing," 1 told him. 

"Why?" 

"Because 'him' wants to." 

"Why does he want to?" 

1 told him that only an Indian 
could give him his own reason, and he 
put down his dishes and went up the 
hill to ask this one what he was doing. 
While he was gone. Grandfather 
scolded me for staying so close to the 
stranger. "Can't you see that he is 
eaten up with the white plague? It is a 


very contagious disease! When are 
you going to learn, zonza?" And he 
hurriedly picked up the dishes the 
man had used, broke them into small 
pieces, and rushed away to bury them. 

When the man got back, he stood, 
emaciated and weak, in front of 
Grandfather and gasped out questions 
between his coughing spasms. He was 
speaking English and, given the lan¬ 
guage difference and the racking 
cough. Grandfather could not under¬ 
stand him and sent for my mother to 
interpret. When he finally understood 
that the stranger had been able to get 
no answer from either me or the In¬ 
dian about his reason for standing si¬ 
lently on the hill for so many hours, 
Grandfather smiled and said, "Con¬ 
templation, Brother, contemplation!" 

The stranger who had sought food 
and enlightenment from him angrily 
put his face right next to 
Grandfather's, saying, "Don't call me 
Brother! I'm not your brother! I'm not 
a Mexican and I'm not an Indian. I'm a 
white man!" Grandfather calmly 
picked up the sick man's hand and 
held it, looking at the two of them to¬ 
gether. His own was much lighter. "In 
fact, you're a very dark man," he said, 
letting go of the other's hand. 

When the man had gone, mutter¬ 
ing threats to come back when he was 
well enough to fight. Grandfather 
sadlv said to me, "That man will never 
understand contemplation!" 

Mv mother and I had witnessed 


another, seemingly incomprehensible, 
Indian "watch." An Indian woman 
had stood on the very edge of the 
creek and watched the flood go by. 
She had not moved for many hours, 
when Mother finally went to her and 
asked why she had stood there so 
long. The woman pointed across the 
ditch. "Water take soil. Tomorrow, 
more flood take more soil. I no like." 
She stood a moment longer, then 
picked up a large, rusty ladle she had 
brought with her and led Mother to 
the opposite side of the creek. She 
stooped down and began to dig, 
quickly uncovering the bleached 
bones of a baby, buried only two feet 
beneath the surface. 

"My baby die. I sick. I no take to 
hill. 1 will take now. I no want flood to 
take." I can still see her in my mind, 
walking away toward the hill, holding 
the skeleton to her breast. 

Many such incidents had taught 
us to respect the Indians' habit of 
standing in silence for hours. Even 
such "contemplation" as the "white 
man" had witnessed had a good rea¬ 
son behind it. Our Indian friends lived 
on the edge of famine, and often, as 
conditions worsened for them, they 
stood looking toward the Ba¬ 
boquivari, seeking help or an answer 
to their plight from the god, I'itoi. 

Hordes of Indians constantly 
combed the hills in search of food. In 
the spring, they hunted for cholla 
buds and the tender pads of nopales. 


Enormous Santa Rita prickly pear 
plants grew on the edges of canyons, 
their beautiful purple pads loaded 
with tunas. When these ripened, they 
dropped on the white sand below, 
making easy picking. The Indians 
could time to the hour when they were 
going to fall, and they gathered them 
before the birds or squirrels could get 
to them. They set snares, too, and 
caught quail, rabbits, skunks, or what¬ 
ever other unlucky animal fell into 
their traps. 

My father told us of taking a 
friend up El Cerro one day, and of 
meeting a group of Indians who were 
dislodging rocks and digging away on 
the hard, rock-packed surface, their 
faces glistening with sweat. They went 
on digging with their blunt tools, 
clawing the soil out of the way with 
their broken nails, until finally, after a 
terrific struggle, they brought out a 
carrotlike root—a saya. 

"Those Indians are insane, 
Augustin!" said my father's friend, in 
incredulous tones. "They have to be 
crazy to work like that for a little root! 
What is that for, Augustin? Is it some 
sort of narcotic?" 

"That," my father had told him, 
"is called eking out an existence from 
bare rocks. More than we could do. 
The food supply is very scarce, and 
they have to keep body and soul to¬ 
gether." 

It took newcomers to our desert 
some time to understand the Indians' 
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plight in times of want. Even times of 
plenty left many hungry. They often 
traded and sold the sparse food sup¬ 
ply they had gathered, and we learned 
to eat many things through this trade. 
Our house was always surrounded by 
Indians, selling their ollas and baskets 
They brought us jojoba beans and 
bulky sacks of creosote twigs from 
which we brewed the strong tea called 
hedondi, or govenmdora. And always, 
they brought the flour and the bread 
made from mesquite beans. We liked 
this bread because it kept for a long 
time. These things were staples in our 
food supply. But I also remember 
being taught by an Indian to eat a dish 
that I have never had since. 

One of the Indians who came to 
our house almost every day was an 
old man we called our "simple sav¬ 
age" because he was a truly primitive 
Indian and seemed happy to remain 
so. His name was ]ose-Josc, and he 
always wore only a loin cloth and 
qiiijo. He went barefooted, picking up 
the cow chips and putting them in the 
quijo where he stored them to use for 
fuel. 

One day, Jose-Jose appeared at 
Mother's door, accompanied by an 
Indian we did not know—his pari- 
ente, he told Mother. The stranger 
wanted a fresh goat hide that had been 
stretched and nailed to a board that 
was leaning against the barn. When 
Mother told them they could have the 
hide, they took it off the board, then 
immediately nailed it back, wool-side 
up, and the stranger began to scrape 
off the wool. 

Jose-Jose, who was lazy and in¬ 
clined to be sulky, left his kinsman 
working and came to stand in the cor¬ 
ner of the wall. He looked toward the 
kitchen. This meant he was hungry; 
experience had taught us that he 
would not leave the spot until he had 
been fed. fie seldom spoke, but today 
he was more talkative than usual, tell¬ 
ing Mother that the Indians in his vil¬ 
lage were all very hungry. 

Mother took the hint. She placed 
two tortillas on the stove, sprinkled 
them with crumbs of cheese, and 
topped each with a second tortilla. 
"Go get your pariente, Jose-Jose," she 
called to him. When the two Indians 
had returned from the corral. Mother 
handed them the tortilla sandwiches 
and some pieces of boiled squash, 
which they promptly devoured. 

"What is your name?" Mother 
asked the strange Indian. lie an¬ 
swered that he was Juan Pronto and 
that he was from the Pajio (Bajio). He 
spoke in the staccato manner of the 
Papago, but he was able to make him¬ 
self understood quite well. 

"Juan," said Mother. "Will you 
please tell me why you are scraping 
that znlcllitn?” 

"To eat," he said simply. "Very 
good. Tonight we cook it near the 
river. All in Poso Verde very hungry. 
Food all gone." And the two returned 


to their task of scraping the hide. 

1 followed Mother back into the 
house. "Ma, did he say he is going to 
cat that thing?" 

"That's what he said." 

I was dismayed. The thought of 
eating a goat hide made me feel sick. 
When Father came home, I told him all 
about the strange Indian, and about 
how Juan Pronto and Jose-Jose were 
going to cook the hide and eat it. He 
was very interested, and that evening 
he took Ruby and me down to the 
river to watch the process. Mother, 
Uncle Mike, and Uncle Luis came 
along too. 

The Indians had gathered enough 
wood to build a small fire and had cut 
the hide into two-inch strips. Seated 
on opposite sides of the fire, they tied 
strips of the hide to the ends of long 
sticks and held them over the coals. 
Grease dripped onto the fire, creating 
little clouds of acrid smoke that 
drifted up to us where we were sitting 
on the riverbank. 

As each strip was cooked, it was 


spread out on a flat river rock to cool. 
Juan cut one of the cooled strips in half 
and presented it to Father for us to 
taste. Father cut it into several small 
pieces and gave us each one. Mother 
ate hers, saying it wasn't quite done. 1 
chewed my piece over and over, but it 
seemed as though the more I chewed 
it, the bigger it got. "I don't like it, 
Ma." 

"Hush," she told me. "You'd like 
it if you were hungry enough." 

"Why didn't you fellows boil the 
hide, instead of roasting it?" Father 
asked the Indians. 

"Oh, boil better," said Juan 
Pronto. "Make good soup. But no pot. 
No pot, no boil." 

"I can lend you a pot," said Uncle 
Mike, jumping up. He went splashing 
across the stream to Grandfather's 
house and came back carrying a cast- 
iron pot, along with some salt, pepper, 
and onions. 

Within minutes, the pot, half- 
filled with river water, along with the 
hide strips and seasoning, was 


propped on three rocks over the fin* 
simmering away. The Indians now 
planned to spend the night at the 
creek, guarding their goatskin stew. 
But before we went home, they made 
us promise to return in the morning so 
we could have a taste. 

The following morning. Mother 
carried a bowl and spoon and an 
empty three-pound can, so that she 
could retrieve Grandmother's cooking 
pot and Juan Pronto could carry the 
remainder of the stew back to his vil¬ 
lage. Father and I came too, each car¬ 
rying a bowl and spoon. The meat was 
now’ perfectly tender and I was able to 
eat it easily. But, thinking always of 
the way the goat hide had looked, I 
asked for a very small portion. The 
Indians declared the stew the best 
they had ever tasted, and they ate 
heartily. It was not the best I had ever 
tasted, but I ate it and said nothing. 

Juan Pronto stood and spoke to 
Father: "I have good food, good rest, 
good friends, and now I go," he said, 
smiling at us. He turned and walked 
away, his baggy trousers flapping 
about his ankles, and he looked back 
and waved once more before disap¬ 
pearing into the thicket. 

"Pa," 1 said. "He was happy, 
wasn't he. Pa?" 

"Sure," said Father. "He is a good 
man. He fed lazy old Jose-Jose, he had 
a good dinner himself, and he taught 
us a lesson. Now we know how to eat 
hide." 

"Oh, Pa, w e're never going to 
have to eat hide, are we?" 

"I hope not," said Father. "But if 
you ever do have to, Eva, eat it like 
Juan Pronto did—with a smile." 

From the beginning the Indian 
children taught me many things that 
the older people would never have 
considered important. The adult In¬ 
dian population were a self-sufficient 
people who knew how to survive. In 
time of want they extracted what sub¬ 
stance they could from the land and 
went about patiently and serenely. 
They were difficult to arouse, but by 
the same token, they were never hys¬ 
terical or violent. 

By observing the Indians, we 
picked up courage and learned to bear 
whatever burden was thrust upon us. 

In those days there was much 
waiting to be done. Waiting was not 
easy and sometimes it was painful and 
distracting, but it was a basic for living 
at the turn of the century, and when it 
came to patience the Indians were 
experts. 

The land of Manana was real, but 
it was not created by the Hispanics 
any more than the desert was created 
by the Indians. It was an abstract en¬ 
tity of that time, for that time. And the 
time spent waiting for Manana was a 
crucial time for each individual. Wait¬ 
ing was necessary because going 
along with the elements was easier 
than fighting them, and waiting was 
an important defense; for example, 
waiting for the cool of the ev^ening. 
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This may sound commonplace, but 
during the rainy season when the 
careless weeds grew six feet tall and 
the humidity was high, it was a matter 
of life and death. Waiting for cooler 
weather, waiting for the storm to pass, 
waiting for the tuna to ripen. 

It was that period of waiting for 
Manana that determined success or 
failure. Each used it according to his 
own needs and intelligence. The dere¬ 
lict lived an idle life and the waiting 
period was an ideal excuse for loafing 
away the hours, and Manana never 
came. For responsible people Manana 
sometimes was a godsend, a time to 
catch up with work that would other¬ 
wise have been forgotten. 

In our house, under Father's su¬ 
pervision, we worked hard to catch up 
with work we had neglected. He 
would catch up with his correspon¬ 
dence and reading. Mike would take a 
last and hammer and repair 
everyone's shoes; Ruby and 1 worked 
at our lessons at Father's elbow. 

1 remember many years later, the 
day a big flood came spilling over the 
banks of the creek after a storm. We 
sat along the wall to work while we 
waited for the flood to run off. Papago 
Pio joined us at the wall, "Going 
Bajio," he said, pronouncing the h as a 
p, as the Indians did. "No cross, 1 
wait." He sat working at his basket 
and telling Father of the people who 
lived at the Bajio. 

Augustin Duran, El Negro, the 
mail carrier, who was on his w^ay to 
Sasabe with the mail, stopped at the 
far end of the wall and called, "^Me das 
posada, Tocayo (namesake)?" to Father 
in a booming voice. "Sure, 1 wouldn't 
like to see you drown," answered Fa¬ 
ther. "Unload your mailbags and 
Mike will show you where you can 
sleep." He tied up his horse and pack 
mule and joined us at the side of the 
wall, opening a large bag full of horse 
hair. He had busied himself weaving a 
bridle head while he waited for 
Manana. 

Jack Kinney, who had recently 
organized La Osa Livestock and Loan 
Company, the largest cattle outfit in 
Arizona at that time, situated east of 
the Baboquivari, had also arrived a 
little late to cross the surging creek. 
''On my way to Buenos Aires," he 
said, meaning one of the ranches com¬ 
prising La Osa, "but 1 see the flood 
beat me to the crossing." 

"Get down and join the 
mahanehos," said Father, "and you 
can sleep in that room across the way. 
Put your horse in the stable and come 
on in." 

'Thank you, Augustin," and Jack 
put his horse away and returned with 
a bundle of letters and literature. He 
was very active in civic affairs and 
many years later ran for governor on 
the Republican ticket, lost the election 
to Dr. Moeur, and continued ranching. 
He brought beautiful Palomino horses 
fine Hereford cattle. Father 
bought our first Palomino pinto stal¬ 


lion and a Hereford bull from him. 

Jack now talked of the country 
and the people, the stock, and told us 
that he was trying to organize La Fi¬ 
esta de Los Vaqueros, which he did (it 
became the famous Tucson Rodeo) 
and of which he was Rodeo Boss from 
1925 until 1942. We were really excited 
and hoped that we could see the first 
cowboy parade the coming year. 

A newcomer walked up to us with 
bouncing steps and darting blue eyes. 
"Hey you," he called. "How do 1 get 
across the creek?" 

"You have to wait until the flood 
runs off," answered Father. 

"Sure, sure," said the stranger, 
"but how long until it runs off?" 

"Maybe by tomorrow noon," an¬ 


swered Father. 

"Tomorrow?" boomed the 
stranger. "You people live in the land 
of Manana. I want to go across. Now." 

"You have to swim it, my friend," 
exclaimed Jack. 

Pio the Indian grunted and said, 
"Wachum!" The Indian looked at Fa¬ 
ther and said, "He no know kiagani; 
he gewho." 

"What's he talking about?" asked 
the newcomer. 

"He says that you are going to 
drown, that you are wild and don t 
know how to wait." 

"Why should I be wild? I just 
want to get across, now." 

"Manana, my friend," said Mike, 
"take it or leave it." The stranger went 


up and down the Pesqueira Hill look¬ 
ing at the flood, and he stopped in 
front of Jack saying, "It is not running 
off at all." 

"It will," said Jack. "Manana, and 
that will be good enough for me." 

"You're Mexicanized, ain't you? 
asked the stranger, and spitting close 
to our highly honored guest's boot, he 
turned and walked away. 

Learning to wait for Manana was 
not as easy as some people might 
think, but it was a healthy thing to do 
at the turn of the century. ^ 

On Nov. l,from 2 to 4 p.m. author Eva 
Antonia Wilbur-Cruce will be at Tortuga 
Books, 190 Tubac Road in Tubac, to sign 
copies of A Beautiful, Cruel Country. 
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Internal Medicine 
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Internal Medicine 
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Internal Medicine 
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Ruth L. Smothers, M.D. 


Internal Medicine 
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Internal Medicine 
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Ronald C. Almgren, M.D. 


Pediatrics 

208 E. River Rd., #130, 888-9393 


Pediatrics 

5200 E. Grant Road, #603, 327-6209 


Richard Brown, 




Internal Medicine 

2300 N. Rosemont Avenue, 323-6277 


^ Sandra M. Smith, M.D. ]] 


Pediatrics 

1773 West St. Mary’s Road, #201, 791-3761 
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Norman M. Weber, M.D. 


Pediatrics 

1018 N. Country Club, 325-2684 


Pediatrics 
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THE Physicians Of 
El Presidio I PA. 

The Primar)^ Care Physicians of El Presidio I PA have 
been providing for the health care needs of many Inter¬ 
group members for more than a year now. 

IPs been a good year for all of us—the physicians, our 
members, and Intergroup. And iPs even been a good year 
for people who aren’t Intergroup members yet. 

Because there are twenty-two more reasons to join 
Intergroup. 

OF ARIZONA M 

707 N. Alvernon, Suite 300/Tucson, Arizona 85711/(602) 326-4357 
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I athleen! 

"KATHLEEN! Get your butt over 
here!" 

It's 5 in the afternoon, a lingering 
hundred degrees on the dusty East 
Side softball diamond, and a skinny, 
blond-haired girl with a voice like Funky Brewster 
is badgering her lagging teammate, Kath een, o ge 
her buns in gear and hoist a bat. Kath¬ 
leen hustles toward the dugout, picks 
up her equipment and starts to fill an¬ 
other summer evening with four 
hours of softball practice. She is 
eleven. 

Another day, another diamond. 

Clarissa '"Ris" Housley commands the 
pitcher's mound. There are two outs 
and two strikes on the enemy batter. 

Ris's pony-tailed teammates pour 

forth a hail of encouragement. 

"C'mon, Ris, put her in the book! 

K.A.!" That's secret code for "Kick 
Ass!" Ris displays a poker face, pursed 
lips and furious intensity. She begins 
her windup, her right arm wheels a full revo ution, 
and a dirty white meteor of leather and string 
scorches past the batter. It's a strike. 

Small wonder. Ris's underarm fastball has been 
clocked at fifty-three miles per hour. In base a s 
rnajor leagues, a good man on the mound is sup 
posed to be able to hurl his fastest pitch at eig ty six 
miles an hour. Ris, a twelve-year-old girl who 
to Magee Junior High School, has already cran e 


up to sixty-two percent of that speed. 

The game is softball, but these girls play it hard. 
Four or more hours of practice a day during the 
official summer season, year-round clinics, holi¬ 
day and summer camps, countless hours of back¬ 
yard workouts with patient and encouraging 
parents. It has paid dividends. For ten of the past 


ou can’t steal a winning 
Bobby Sox coach from an- 
nthar league or recruit a 
killer shortstop with an offer of a 
nice red Camaro for the season. 


eleven years, they have won the Southern Arizona 
district championship and have traveled to the na¬ 
tional Bobby Sox tournament in California. The 
younger girls, ages nine through twelve, were na¬ 
tional champions in 1984 and 1985. The older girls 
won the title in 1986. The Sahuaro All-Stars, who 
come from the East Side of Tucson, are a girls' soft- 

ball dynasty. , , . 

To understand why, you have to look at the 


game itself, the nature of the American family in the 
1980s, Tucson in general and its suburban, middle- 
class East Side in particular. There is no single rea¬ 
son—you can't steal a winning Bobby Sox coach 
from another league or recruit a killer shortstop 
with an offer of a nice red Camaro for the season. 
What seems to have happened is that a number of 
interesting trends and pieces have sort of converged 
in the Sahuaro league, and the result is 
a softball monster that seems to gain 
momentum every season. 

Bobby Sox was created twenty- 
five years ago to give girls a way to 
play the national sport. Boys have had 
one for twice as long—Little League 
Baseball was founded in 1939. A scat¬ 
tering of girls had tried to wedge their 
way into Little League, but there were 
many obstacles. The boys generally 
didn't want them, parents and 
coaches were afraid they'd get hurt, 
and in truth, they weren't physically 
competitive. The reasons for the latter 
are both cultural and physiological. 

The most important motion in baseball is the 
overhand throw—it's the pitch, the lob in from the 
outfield, the pickoff that nails the base runner. Be¬ 
fore puberty, boys' and girls' throwing mechanisms 
are theoretically equivalent. Yet pre-pubescent boys 
almost always throw better, exercise physiologists 
explain, because from about the age of three, they've 
been watching older males make the motion, model¬ 
ing it and practicing it. Boys are expected to throw 
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Team members watch themselves on the news. 

things overhand—rocks, darts, footballs, baseballs, 
even spitwads, God forbid—but girls aren't. After 
puberty, then, the male advantage increases. Thanks 
to the discrimination of hormones, females simply 
can't accumulate the muscle mass that a baseball 
player needs for a really hard throw. All this is the 
50 urce of the schoolyard taunt. You throw like a 
girl!" 

But softball is different. The overhand throw is 
still an important defensive move, but 
the pitch is hurled underhand a 
movement for which the female psy-- 
che and body are as well-suited as the 
male's. There's also a general percep¬ 
tion that softball is, well, soft not 
dangerous—and therefore okay for 
the more "delicate" gender. However, 
the way the girls of the Sahuaro All- 
Stars have come to K.A. on the field, 
there is precious little delicacy about 
it. 

The league came along just a few 
years before Title IX, the legislation in 
which the government told public 
schools and universities to get serious 
about organized athletics for fe¬ 
males—or else lose federal funding. 

Suddenly, universities bloomed with 
varsity sports and scholarships for women—basket¬ 
ball, track, swimming, softball and more. The inter¬ 
est filtered down, first through high schools and 
then into recreational leagues such as Bobby Sox. 
For a nine-year-old, suddenly it was a game with a 
future. 

But there was something else going on, too; a 
profound change in society. A generation or two 
ago, it was generally only the boys in the family who 


were pushed to excel in sports. The teamwork, the 
competition, the idea of testing oneself under pres¬ 
sure, all were considered essential preparation for 
adult life in the business world. Fathers whose play¬ 
ing days were over savored vicarious victories on 
their sons' fields. When the change finally came, it 
was like one of Ris Housley's fastballs scorching 
over home plate. Suddenly, girls needed to be made 
tough and competitive, too. And families were be¬ 


coming smaller, and sometimes Dad didn't have a 
son. The stage was set. 

The Sahuaro All-Stars have a cheer: 

BE AGGRESSIVE! 

BE - E AGGRESSIVE! 

BE - E- A-G-G-R-E-S-S-I-V-E!!! 

The Bobby Soxers start their year with a rather 
docile and good-natured regular season. It begins 


with practice in March and runs through June. Vic¬ 
tories are a cause for celebration, a reason to buy a 
round of ice cream cones or a few pizzas. But this is 
not what the East Side lives for. As the seven or eight 
teams in the Sahuaro league compete, the coaches 
and managers choose an elite of twenty girls. These 
become the All-Stars. When the regular season ends, 
they coalesce as a team, and they begin going 
through the summer hell that invariably delivers 
them to the tournament in Buena 
Park. 

For more than a month, they prac¬ 
tice four to six hours a day, six or 
seven days a week. Practices are 
closed to the public—that means no 
distracting boyfriends, relatives, or 
even parents—except those who have 
an official role. Coaches even discour¬ 
age socializing among the team mem¬ 
bers outside practice. Slumber parties 
are out of the question. The idea is to 
avoid cliques, which are risky in a 
game where teamwork can mean the 
difference between winning and los¬ 
ing. 

Practice begins at five. Decked out 
in matching practice outfits of green 
and gold, the All Stars begin with cal¬ 
isthenics and maybe a few laps around the field. It 
doesn't yet seem outrageously intense. Two girls 
hum a Madonna tune as they stride around the 
baseline. Another three keep up a spirited conversa¬ 
tion that started well before practice. The subject is 
another player's mom. 

"Is she, like, a WITCH, or what?" 

"Yes! Big time!" 

On this evening, batting practice will be delayed 



lumber parties are out of 
the question. The idea is 
to avoid cliques, which 
are risky in a game where team¬ 
work can mean the difference 
between winning and iosing. 
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because someone has brought a portable television 
so the girls can watch a feature story about them¬ 
selves on a local sportscast. Silence is mandatory as 
they gather around the set, agreeing to withhold 
comments until the clip is over. 

The coach is interviewed. The girls are shown 
fielding grounders. One player is asked by the TV 
reporter if she expects her team to win the August 
tourney. 

'Trobably," she replies. 

The team erupts. "You said PROBABLY!? 
You've gotta be KIDDING!" The last few seconds of 
the clip drown in the bedlam. This league is no place 
for underconfidence. 

The girls scatter to different fields to practice 
batting. They learn how to gauge the arc of a curve- 
ball. They practice tapping bunts so that the ball will 
piddle into that tiny Neverland between pitcher, 
catcher and third baseman. The crack of bats clots 
the evening air. 

They do windsprints. They get a pep talk. And 
then, after a dinner break, coaches take the bats and 
pop the balls in the air and down the line—everyone 
works on making the stop. Then they work "situ¬ 
ations," practicing quick thinking to field the ball 
and then do the right thing with it. 

"Okay, there's a grounder coming your way 
and they've got a runner on first and one on third. 
Where's the ball going?" 

The pony-tailed eleven-year-old gives the right 
answer. "You've gotta tell me how many outs they 
have!" 

"Two outs." 

"Then 1 throw to first." 

All these skills are vital, but they also are all 
subordinate to the one weapon that Sahuaro 
coaches work to develop above all others; pitching. 
It's become a tradition in the league, and it's seen as 
the key to winning championships. 

All-star pitchers show up at least an hour before 
official practice begins—ostensibly of their own vo¬ 
lition, but it's not hard to imagine a few gentle sug¬ 
gestions coming from the coaches. They average a 
good 200 pitches before their teammates arrive. 
Speed is the prime objective, and as coach Andy 
Liechty explains, speed only develops from repeti¬ 
tion. 

Any study of the Sahuaro All-Stars success 
eventually has to zero in on the pitching how it s 
coached, how it's practiced. Liechty says there are 
three elements to pitching: speed, rotation and loca 
tion. Sahuaro emphasizes them in that order. Some 
other leagues, Liechty says, choose a different or er. 
They regularly get creamed by Sahuaro. 

When Liechty and the other Sahuaro coaches 
begin working with a pitcher, they tell her. Throw 
it hard, sweetheart, we don't care where it goes. 
After the little miss has the speed and the A 
Stars' pitchers routinely average forty-eight to fifty- 
eight miles per hour—they work on rotation, or in 
ducing the ball to spin on its quick trip to the plate so 
that it will curve, sink or slide. The final step is loca 
tion—accurately placing the ball in whatever corner 
of the strike zone a given batter is least likely to find 
it. 

For this strategy to work, says Liechty, We ve 
gotta have moms and dads who don t get upset 
when Flossie walks the first three batters in a row. 
The reason for placing speed before accuracy, he 
explains, is that it "intimidates the batter, and at the 
same time builds confidence for the pitcher. 

All this takes time, a lot of time. So without 
breaking the rules, but perhaps bending them 
slightly, Sahuaro pitchers practice their stuff 
throughout the year. Officially, practice can't begin 
^ntil March. But clinics are held two or three times a 
Week after school in the fall and winter. And anyone 
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a carnival with people cheering, blowing horns and 
really getting into it." The enthusiasm reaches full 
boil during the national tournament. This year, only 
one out of twenty sets of parents didn't go, too. Once 
there, Sahuaro supporters easily outnumbered the 
cheering sections for all the other teams, even those 
from California. 


Okay, but why the East Side of Tucson and not 
somewhere else? Why not Upper Napawatchik, 
Nebraska? For that matter, why not Almazon's El 
Rio league? 

Sahuaro coaches and parents shrug and retreat 
into generalities when they're questioned—just why 
is it, how is it that a bunch of girls can be motivated 
to practice four hours a day in the heat, with the 
parents eagerly throwing their time and money into 
it. Their answers are all like Liechty's: "It was oppor¬ 
tunity, the right people, the right place, the right 
chemistry...We got lucky and we had a good pro¬ 
gram, and success breeds success." 

Well, okay. But some more things can be 
divined. One is that Tucson is a baseball town. Its 
climate was made for the game, and thanks to the 
usually strong UA Wildcats and Pima College Az¬ 
tecs (if not the Toros), it's a sport that tends to be on 
people's minds. The attraction of full scholarships in 
women's softball at UA is certainly a factor. "I'd 
really like to play for the Wildcats," says Ris 
Housley, who isn't even in high school yet. 

And the East Side, prosperous but solidly 
middle-class, is perfect for the kind of parental in¬ 
volvement that supports Sahuaro. In poorer parts of 
town, you wouldn't find as many parents with the 
means to go around building baseball diamonds 
and lighted back-yard bullpens; in richer ones the 
parents wouldn't have the time. The pool of paren¬ 
tal talent from which Sahuaro's coaches are drawn 
tends to be people who can leave work an hour or 
two early and not get docked—and not be needed 
around the office to make a million-dollar decision. 

Sahuaro coaches tend to stick with the program 
for five, even ten or twelve years, supplying experi¬ 
ence and consistency. Many of them, like Liechty, 
continue to work long after their daughters have 
graduated from the league. They also improve their 
own skills by faithfully attending coaching clinics 
and then sharing and agreeing upon strategies. 

The other leagues everybody has their own 
idea about how to coach a team, and when the girls 
come together for All Stars, they've got to learn a 
whole new way of playing," Almazon says. Not so 
at Sahuaro, where coaches all have agreed that the 
fundamental skills—catching, throwing, running 
an itting will be drilled into their girls before 
any discussion of strategy. 

The dynasty, however, is not universally 
adored. When Sahuaro failed to win the national 
tournament in August this year, one parent from 
another local league couldn't wait to spread the 
word. "I'm really glad they lost," she said. "They get 
all the publicity and we get nothing. It's about time 
they found out they're not as great as they think." 

Almazon doesn't share those sentiments. 
There are a lot of people who think of Sahuaro as 
being like the Yankees—the team everyone loves to 
hate," he says. "But the truth is, they've just gotten 
their act together and the rest of us are a little be¬ 
hind." 

For Sahuaro's part, they would like to boost the 
level of competition in the sport. They've been hold¬ 
ing clinics for other leagues, sharing at least some of 
their secrets for success. This may not be the pure 
altruism it seems on the surface. When other local 
leagues seriously challenge Sahuaro, that can only 
make these bad guys better—and in shape to K. 
more A. at Buena Park. n 


who wants to be an All Star is encouraged to attend 
holiday and summer camps. 

Some of the parents have even installed pitch- 
ing mounds, backstops and night lights in their back 
yards. Liechty, father of four daughters, all of them 
former Sahuaro All Stars, is such a parent. His 
girls—one of them pitched a national championship 
team and another played for Central Arizona Col¬ 
lege and the University of Arizona—spent long 
hours throwing hard and mean in their back yard, 
and now other Bobby Soxers make use of it, too. 

"We learned way back, when we first started 
going to the nationals and got kicked around a little, 
that to really excel, you've got to have pitching," 
explains Sahuaro coach and league president Barry 
Glass. His daughter also pitches for the All Stars. 

"It's the thing that distinguishes them from the 
other leagues," says Alfred Almazon, a coach for the 
rival El Rio Bobby Sox League on the West Side. 
Season after season, he says, he is amazed at the 
pitching talent in Sahuaro. 

"Let's face it—not every girl that goes through 
this program is going to come out a great softball 
player but every one of them is going to have fun," 
says Sahuaro coach and league president Barry 
Glass. An insurance broker with two daughters who 
play in the league. Glass is acutely aware of the tra¬ 
dition of winning and the pressure it can put on 
these kids. That in mind, he and other parents and 
coaches are determined to mix good times with the 
rigorous workouts and often tension-filled games. 

During the regular season, the teams gather for 
barbecues, swim parties, bake sales and car washes. 
The ultimate payoff takes place on the trip to nation¬ 
als. The girls are put up in a hotel and treated to 
amusement parks, trips to the beach and a visit or 
two to fancy Los Angeles restaurants. Some of the 
families go every year and call that their vacation. 
'That's dedication," Glass says. 

Treating the girls to a good time on the coast 
isn't the only thing the parents do. They shuttle the 
girls back and forth to games and practice, of course. 
They also volunteer to serve as coaches, managers 
and chaperones. At least four or five parents show 
up at practice every night to help out, and they take 
turns preparing dinner for the hungry squads. 


Beth Pos. 

Some of them even brave the girls' pitching. 
Liechty's wife, who used to practice catching for one 
of her daughters, once suffered a broken cheekbone 
when a furious pitch slammed into her face. 

The parents also labored mightily to provide a 
high-quality practice and playing field for the 
league. They first approached the city's Parks and 
Recreation Department in 1981, which was long on 
encouragement but short on capital funds. No mat¬ 
ter: The parents raised about W,000 to build two 
playing fields at Jessie Owens Park, just off Broad¬ 
way at Sarnoff. Then they donated their labor to 
build backstops, dugouts, lights and a snack bar 
building with restrooms and storage space. 

"The first time I went to one of their games, I 
couldn t believe the number of people involved," 
recalls UA softball coach Mike Candrea. "It was like 
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By Ron and Marcia Spark 

Photography by Lawrence W. Cheek 


Della Wilcox spent three 
decades building a dream on 0.97 
acres along the Old Nogales 
Highzvay. Some people say the 
dream became art. To others, 
it looks like junk piled up. 
To anyone it is bewitching and 
disturbing. Nozo the land is for 
sale: "2 bdrm rock house zvith rear 
courtyard, plus 4 rm. bunkhouse. 
Western folk art abounds!! 
2 teepees constructed of glass 
bottles, 10-12 ft. high. 
Mini-ranch. May apply 
for special permit to build 
restaurant. 10160 S. Old Nogales 
Hzoy, listed for $47,000." 
This is the story of the dream in¬ 
side the junk. 
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S \\C soonu'j to .ippoor from nowhore. In a busi- 
nessliho inantter, sl\o nuestioned ns, asking 
us what wo wore doing at her gate. Then, to 
our surpn.so, she was tolling us wo could return the 
,u'\t day, and it we agreed to pay fifty cents each for 
admission, she would unlock the gate to give us a 
"look-see." 

She appeared on the dot of two, her purple 
polyester suit shimmering in the sun; her goldilocks, 
obviously a dimestore wig, a bargain-basement par¬ 
ody of something you'd expect to see on a twenty- 
year-old. Her crown was a red-banded straw 
Shakey's Pizza hat. She was perfect—a psychedelic 
desert mirage come to life. 

Then she pointed a gun at us. 

We flickered into panic, and Della broke out in a 
broad smile and started to giggle. Her uncle had 
whittled the pistol, she explained; she was quite 
proud of it. This was our introduction to Della. Her 
sense of humor was skewed but childlike, and it 
always served to keep her in high spirits. 

Walter and Della Wilcox were ten miles from 
town when they pitched their tent in the desert in 
1946. It was a far cry from the green hills of their 
Arkansas home, but they were following a daughter 
who had married and settled in the "cowtown" of 
Tucson. The caravan included two truckloads of 
wagon w'heels, blacksmith tools, stuffed animals 
and other Ozark memorabilia that Della later incor¬ 
porated in "God's Little Acre," her name for this 
new home. She missed her roots. That's why she 
built a replica of the Thorney General Store and post 
office. It was crammed from floor to rafters with 
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pots, kettles, bedpans, appliances and folksy mer¬ 
chandise. Eventually a picture of Richard Nixon, the 
most recent president she could find, hung over the 
post office section. A small side room housed 
bottles-in-waiting and another cell held treasures of 
taxidermy, including a squirrel's nest. She told us, 
I m still waiting to do the squirrel. I've got a di¬ 
ploma in taxidermy, too." 

'1 ve been alone for twenty-two years," she said 
in 1980, "but I ain't by myself. The Lord is with me. I 
get up at five, maybe earlier—there's more peace 
working when everybody else is asleep. There's 
always something to do." 

Even at the age of eighty, she had an ii;iexhaust- 
ible well of energy. She would start the day with an 
hour of quiltmaking. Then she would manicure her 
environment, which she kept fastidiously clean. She 
was an architect, builder, sculptor, taxidermist and 
recycler. She collected things from the dump and 
turned them into her art. 

Walter, a 100-percent disabled vet from World 
War 1, was not much help. "But he thought what I 
did was grand," Della confided. "Whatever came 
into my foolish head. He couldn't do much. He did 
the bossing and I did the work. Those were the days 
when you could pick up a truckload of bottles off 
the highway any day. I unloaded them in a circle. I 
liked the colors. Then I got the idea of a teepee in 19 
and 74. It took me a whole year to make one, and 
then I started on the next one the following year." 

It was typically Della to post a big-wigged In¬ 
dian dummy in the doorway of one of the teepees to 
stand guard against neighborhood vandals. 

"1 started making things in Arkansas when I 
was ten or twelve. Nobody taught me. But Daddy 
saw one of my carvings and said, 'You done that just 
as good as I.'" 

Della gathered large stones and made cement to 
build the three-room house. Embellishments came 
later, like the nine-inch picture tube in the wall. The 
front wall of the house faces onto the Old Nogales 
Highway. A map plastered on the facade records 
each state the Wilcoxes had lived in. Then comes a 
pair of hands labeled "Della 1966." At the base of the 
front porch, under the large turquoise wagon 
wheels, are the names of children, grandchildren, 
brothers and sisters, animals, ships—Charles, Ming 
Toy, the U.S.S. Princeton—all frozen in time. The 
cornice of the porch is garnished with old horse¬ 
shoes, and the top of the facade announces "God's 
Little Acre" in colored rocks. 

Inside the house, a card table was permanently 
set up awaiting the arrival of her sisters, Cleo and 
Millie, to play canasta. A toy gun lay beside one 
deck of cards, and a big plastic prop of a bottle of 
Cutty Sark promised a good time. 

She was eighty-two when the end came, and she 
was alone. Hardly anyone had come to see her over 
the last thirty years, except for a son in Phoenix and 
a daughter who lived in California. She didn't get 
along with her neighbors, most of whom turned 
over rapidly in the surrounding trailer parks. 

When we went back to the property with a real 
estate agent, we found that Della's rock house had 
been stripped of some of the strange collections. 
Turkey wishbones from each Thanksgiving had 
hung in a row above the kitchen sink. Shelves, once 
crammed with groupings of colored glass roosters 
and tacky collectors' plates, were now bare. Gone 
were the toy metal airplanes that use to fly on 
strings from the ceiling. After Della died, her 
daughter had loaded them into a trailer and hauled 
thousands of mementos back to California. 

But the house, buildings and grounds remain— 
a concrete bathing beauty in her two-piece turquoise 
suit, the miner's grave with boots, the pick and gold 
pan, the four-foot-high castle made of concrete and 



bottles, the pottery shards, the gallon cans encrusted 
with colored pebbles. You can see most of it if you 
stop and peer into the forest of tumbleweeds across 
the low chain-link fence separating Della's world 
from Highway 93. Ching's doghouse is there with 
the orange floodlight embedded in the facade and 
dump scraps placed with care in the concrete. The 
plaque reads, "If indeed there is a dog heaven, then 
Ching has a wonderful home. Friday, October 28, 
1949." Next to Ching's tomb is the stone barbecue 
with a toy pistol stuck to its facade, firing a frozen 
arc of cartridges at a toy P-32. The cobalt-blue walk¬ 
way made of Noxzema jars leads to the birdbath and 
wishing well. Nearby are steer and animal bones 
that fashion a ten-foot-long dinosaur. Two rows of 
bottles stacked five feet high in cement wait to be 
joined by other walls. Paths formed from old Vic's 
jars and colored stones connect benches for weary 
visitors that never come. 

Della Wilcox created a monument to herself. 
And this treasure should be preserv^ed by a founda¬ 
tion as an open-air museum of folk art. This is 
Tucson's small version of Simon Rodia's Watts 
Towers in Los Angeles. Here we could learn again 
the magic of common things—teepees like cathe¬ 
drals with hundreds of wine and pop bottles flam¬ 
ing rainbows of light into spacious interiors. A tape 
of Della explaining her life and work, which exists, 
would help us to travel through her world with her. 

Tucson's folk art and folk artists are too often 
brief Bickerings of talent and beauty that the boom¬ 
ing city too easily devours. The Valley of the Moon 
is crumbling. Jack Petty's Ash Alley studio is a 
memory and Uncle Howe's paintings are dispersed 
to who knows where. The city rising from the valley 
floor should find room for "God's Little Acre." □ 

Tucsonans Ron and Marcia Spark are enthusiasts of 
folk art. 
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Since when did 
Tucson care about Ecuador? 
Since Jan Gallagher 
rode into town. 
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broker thinks to himself, 
and reaches for his glass. 
But the woman keeps 
talking, and he keeps lis¬ 
tening. She tells of Ecua¬ 
dorans v\^ho work as 
beasts of burden for ten 
cents a day, and of peas¬ 
ant families in the same 
country who are forced to 
grow flowers for New 
York City instead of pota¬ 
toes and grain for their 
children, and by the time 
she is finished, the broker 
wonders whether he has 


T 1 he phone rings. 

It's an invitation, 
asking if the Tucson 
real estate broker and his 
wife would like to drop in 
at a palatial home in the 
Catalina Foothills to meet 
someone who is ' doing 
some exciting v\'ork in 
South America." When 
evening arrives, the bro¬ 
ker sighs a little and 
throws on a coat, expect¬ 
ing to drink a little Char- 
donnay, eat some im¬ 
ported cheese, and suffer , , , . , , 

Through a slide show of half-naked kids playing on 
piles of trash. Instead, he finds himself listening, 
Spellbound, to a small, energetic woman with 
dLples, deep laugh lines and a deceptive pixie 
haircut, leaning forward on his chair to hear every¬ 
thing she has to say in her soft but intense voice. 
Before his second glass of Chardonnay, he ‘^lls him- 
self he'll drop a twenty when they pass the hat. But 
then the woman drops the bomb. She's not just ask¬ 
ing for charity. 

'The problem of poverty and starvation is not 
just in the third world," she says. "It's not just a 
question of giving aid. The problem is in the devel¬ 
oped nations. It's a question of justice, of changing 
things, of reducing our standard of living. Our stan¬ 
dard of living is built on injustice. We could not af¬ 
ford our standard of living if we did not acquire 
things at unfair prices from other people, beginning 
with the food on our 
tables." 

Oh, great, we've got a 
Marxist on our hands, the 


By Robert M. Herhold 


been getting the whole story on the evening news. 
At last the broker and his wife leave, politely thank¬ 
ing the speaker, the formalities obscuring what they 
are really thinking: Why did this strange woman 
come roaring into their quiet, comfortable lives? 
They will not be the same after meeting Jan Gal¬ 
lagher. 

Another time, another city. Jan Gallagher ar¬ 
rives at the airport looking like a beast of burden 
herself, dragging what seems like half a planeload 
of Inca weavings and carvings up to the baggage 
check-in counter. The airline agent tells her to put 
her cargo on the scale. A husky stranger helps her 
hoist three giant bags plus her own gear. The agent 
doesn't know it, but she should feel thankful that 
Jan isn't also trying to ship her motorcycle as per¬ 
sonal luggage. 

"I'm afraid you're over the limit by a hundred and 
twenty pounds," says the agent, checking a chart. 

"That will cost you an 
additional eighty-five 
dollars." 

Jan's face darkens; for 


an instant she looks like a mother whose children 
have just been threatened. Then she smiles disarm- 
ingly and turns plaintive: "But the poor people of 
Rio Bamba are counting on me to sell these things in 
order that they can feed their children," she says. 
"Surely your airline can afford to help these poor 
people to help themselves." Then she begins to un¬ 
fasten one of the giant canvas bags, continuing 3 
stream of descriptions of the hard lives of the 
Quechua Indians in the Ecuadoran Andes. 

The agent has a vision of Jan spreading out all of 
her stuff and setting up shop right there on the ticket 
counter. Before Jan can sell her a hand-woven wall 
hanging with ancient Inca symbols for only seventy 
dollars, the agent hurriedly tags her baggag^' hands 
back her ticket and warns her not to come over¬ 
loaded next time unless she is prepared to pay 
extra charge. 

That night the agent tells her husband about the 
crazy little missionary woman she helped out. The 
husband wonders if the missionary is crazy ^ 
fox. 

Janice Myra Gallagher was bom on Januar>^ lb. 
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1940, in Buffalo, New York, the daughter of Charles 
and Myra Gallagher, a United States Navy officer 
and a gentle mother who could never understand 
why Jan didn't like pretty dresses like the other little 
girls did. As a Navy brat, Jan attended seventeen 
schools before she graduated from high schoo, 
probably accounting for the wanderlust that fo - 
lowed. 

After two years of college, Jan joined the Peace 
Corps in 1962 and worked in a health clinic in the 
slums of Guayaquil, Ecuador. Her tenure was noth¬ 
ing if not creative. Bolivar Moran, a young Ecua¬ 
doran high school student, approached her about 
studying in the United States. Jan agreed to sponsor 
him when she was ready to return home. He had no 
money for the airfare, so Jan sold her own plane 
ticket, bought a Suzuki 250 with the proceeds, piled 
200 pounds of gear and young Bolivar on the back, 
c^nd took off on the six thousand mile trip from 
Guayaquil to Sacramento, California, where her 
parents were living. Never mind the axle-deep mud, 
the roving bandits along the way, or even that Jan 
was then a novice cyclist who fell over several times 


Sacramento Union PholoQraph by Bryan Patrick 

during practice runs, the motorcycle crashing down 
on top of her. After two months they pulled into 
Sacramento, acting as though they had been on a 
Sunday afternoon ride from Nogales to Tucson. 

Settling down for Jan meant working in the 
ghettos of Oakland for the War on Poverty Program, 
while getting a degree in art from the University of 
California at Berkeley. Along the way there was a 
short-lived marriage in Korea to an American Inter¬ 
national Development official. Jan insisted upon 
sharing her limited resources with the servants and 
the local poor instead of dining with the diplomats. 
The marriage fell apart. 

In 1968 she took off for a motorcycle trip around 
the world, beginning with South America. While 
revisiting Guayaquil, she promised her former co¬ 
workers that she would raise money to replace the 
clinic's worn-out truck. At this point, she had yet to 
hone her fund-raising skills. Church relief agencies 
turned her down for various bureaucratic reasons. 
Then she decided to earn enough by herself to buy 
the truck. She tried to sell some of her paintings in 
Europe, but she had about as much luck as Van 


Gogh did when he was alive. 

It took three years of travel and odd jobs—cook¬ 
ing in a restaurant in Germany, working in a library 
in Darwin, Australia—for her to save a thousand 
dollars toward a used pickup truck for Ecuador. 

She charted a course to Japan, where she 
planned to visit the Suzuki factory. She had this 
notion they might ''reward" her with a new motor¬ 
cycle in exchange for the publicity value of her old 
globe-trundling one. She also hoped to buy a used 
truck from some friendly dealer in Japan, and have 
him ship it back to South America. First, however, 
she had to cross Australia from Perth to Sydney. 
This is where her odyssey begins to list toward the 
incredible, but anyone who knows Jan also knows to 
believe it. 

She loaded everything she had into a chest and 
tied it to the back of the little motorcycle. It was pre¬ 
cariously top-heavy (as her cycle generally was), the 
road wasn't paved and it was cratered with holes. 
"All I had to do," she said, "was hit a hole the wrong 
way and it would fall over and I wouldn't be able to 
pick it up." Also, this was in January, the middle of 
the Australian summer, the temperature was 110 
degrees as she started out, and the overloaded en¬ 
gine was about to bake itself into oblivion. 

But then a front suddenly blew in, dropped the 
temperature thirty degrees, and helped cool the 
engine. And somehow the motorcycle never 
toppled, and twelve days later here was Jan in 
Sydney, having crossed the Nullarbor Plain, two 
thousand miles of desert. No woman had ever done 
that on a motorcycle, Jan found herself on a TV talk 
show. "1 guess they thought 1 had something to do 
with women's lib," she said. 

But she didn't. On TV she explained how she 
simply had been trying to raise money working and 
selling her paintings so she could buy a cheap 
pickup for Ecuador. The phone started ringing. 
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Some people wanted to know where they could 
donate money. Others asked where her next art 
exhibit was going to be. Jan had planned to leave the 
next day, but an Australian couple offered to let her 
stay a couple of weeks and take advantage of the 
interest swirling around her. She had an exhibit and 
sold all the paintings in a day that she had been 
trying to unload for a year. Then she stayed to paint 
some more. 

Then there was the crazy business about the 
wind blowing over the parked motorcycle and an 
unopened letter falling out of the tea chest. A young 
musician had stuffed the letter into the chest with¬ 
out telling Jan. It was an invitation to a concert that 
night. She attended, and happened to meet a young 
man who eventually got her invitations to speak at 
nearly every school in Adelaide. The ball continued 
to roll; two weeks later $2,000 had been donated and 
seven months later there was an Ecuador Commit¬ 
tee of Australia, with enough money to purchase 
farmland in Ecuador. The pickup truck was forgot¬ 
ten; a Land Rover loaded with medical supplies had 
been donated. Five university students volunteered 
to pay their own way to work for the clinic in Ecua¬ 
dor for a year. 

That meant Jan also would return to Ecuador to 
help. This was in February of 1973. It became her 
unpaid full-time job. A pattern evolved. She would 
spend half the year in Ecuador, then the rest she 
would spend traveling through the United States, 
telling people about the medical clinic, the agricul¬ 
tural demonstration program and the technical 
school. 

Jan described her life in a letter: 

'T have not had time to 'work' since my library 
job, so 1 just sell my paintings once in awhile. I live 
on very little money, mostly it is through my 
friends. 1 don't have any home, 1 have no fixed ad¬ 
dress. Home is where the motorcycle is parked. The 
Suzuki people helped out; they first rebuilt the origi¬ 
nal motorcycle, and it's back in Ecuador. I use it 
down there. Then they gave me a new one in 1974, a 
Suzuki 500 to travel around the States, so my basic 
expense is gasoline....The whole operation is volun¬ 
teer. We just depend on God's will and God's help, 
and whenever I run out of money, something hap¬ 
pens." 

Indeed. Today the Guayaquil community, with 
the help of a Canadian Lutheran pastor, the Rev. 
Margaret Kreller, carries on the work. The demon¬ 
stration garden on land purchased with money Jan 
raised is teaching people to grow more crops on less 
land. Jan had studied the French Intensive Biody¬ 
namic Farming Method of using hand tools and 
mulch compost made from manure and weeds to 
grow compatible crops close together—as much as 
ten times the normal plantings. This method is ideal 
for coastal Ecuador, where things grow so fast that 
the cliche is almost true—plant a seed and jump 
back. Crops thrive naturally. Even a few flowers are 
planted to attract good insects and repel bad ones. 
The Ecuadorans, who find it harder to change their 
diet than their religion, were suspicious until they 
sampled Jan's potatoes and discovered that they 
tasted better than their own. A real victory, since 
potatoes are a staple Ecuadorian food. Another ad¬ 
vantage to this kind of farming is that it replenishes 
the soil rather than depletes it. Now, instead of only 
producing coffee, bananas, sugar cane and pine- 






















Jan Gallagher helped finance aid for Ecuador by selling her paintings 

apples for export to Tucson and New York, an in¬ 
creasing number of Ecuadorans are producing food 
for their own children. 

Jan's goal, shared by Pastor Kreller, has been to 
teach self-reliance. A technical school offering in¬ 
dustrial mechanics and radio repair to men and 
sewing to women, along with such traditional aca¬ 
demic subjects as math, history and languages, grew 
out of requests from the local people. With such 
skills, people who migrate to the city have a better 
chance of making it. The school belongs to the 
people, and it is a center for meetings and celebra¬ 
tions as well as for education. 

"One of the neatest things," said Jan, "was that 
the people came together as a community to build 
the school...people who had not talked to each other 
for years put their grudges aside and worked to help 
each other." 

When asked why she doesn't evangelize if she 
considers herself a missionary, Jan replied: "One 
hand washes the other. The poor evangelize us 
They may be lacking in material possessions, but 
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t ey are rich in faith and trust. Before you < 
° people, you must do as Je 

se id. Feed them. People don't hear ven 
an empty stomach." Then when people w 
know (and eventually they asked), Jan tc 
that U's God's power and love that drove h 
One evening in the early 1970s, Larry at 
isner listened to Almeta Speaks sing the 
ucson's Doubletree Inn. Larry was the L 
campus minister at UA. He wondered aloi 
wife whether Almeta would be willing to 
or t e students at the Campus Christian 
onta encouraged Larry to ask during a hr 
ne response from the black woman who b 
^reer singing in church was enthusiast! 

imeta, who sang on the Doubletree circuit 
in alifornia and learned about the work 
k then told Jan about the wann r 

She had received from the students at the Ui 
c* rizona. Like other ironies of Jan's life, 
Sion to bring people hope was furthere 
woman who sang the blues. 
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The paintings were portraits of the people to whom she devoted her life. 

Soon Jan canae roaring down I-IO and over to 
the Campus Christian Center. That began a long 
association with U of A students and others in 
Tucson. Lorita Chapin, who remarried after Larry 
died, said that she never knew when Jan was com¬ 
ing into town. The phone would ring and a familiar 
voice would cheerfully say: '"Hi, how are you? This 
is Jan." 

She would pull into someone's driveway, some¬ 
one she'd met at a party once, her motorcycle look¬ 
ing for all the world like a Salvation Army Thrift 
Store on two wheels. She would speak at three 
churches a day, work in a TV interview, and spell¬ 
bind as many people as her hosts could round up for 
a backyard barbecue. Invariably people would fig¬ 
ure to get rid of her as soon as possible; invariably 
they would end up asking her to stay longer. 

Lorita recalls fondly: "In our culture things are 
planned ahead, but Jan didn't do that. She had no 
secretary to make appointments for her and she 
never knew when she could get away from the work 
in Ecuador or when she would have enough money 
for the plane fare. Jan lived on faith twenty-four 
hours a day, and a way was always provide or 
her." 

UA students donated hundreds of dollars. One 
student, John Schwab, went as a volunteer to work 
on the Ecuador project with Jan, and St. Mary s 
Hospital donated medicine and medical supplies. 
Herb Schmidt, another former Lutheran pastor at 
the university, recalls that even though Jan showed 
up unexpectedly and sometimes inconveniently, 
something always happened. "I learned from Jan to 
relax and it would all happen as it was supposed to. 
And every time she came, at least one student s life 
was changed," he said. 

Many of those students volunteered to go to 
Ecuador. Sometimes Jan discouraged them. She 
only wanted those with real skills to offer. She 
didn't want to be a third-world tour guide. 

Jan talked nonstop on her visits, as though noth¬ 
ing in the world existed except the poor of Ecuador. 
Such single-mindedness in ordinary people could 
easily seem an obsession, which would turn people 
off. But with Jan, people leaned closer because she 


Pholos by Stanley Boggs 

had something to say that struck a deep chord of 
response. She had the gift of making people feel that 
what happened in remote Ecuador somehow con¬ 
nected with them in Tucson. Roy Emrick, a physics 
professor at UA and a member of the Campus Min¬ 
istry Board, observed that it was hard to say "no" to 
a woman who was out saving the world, even if she 
didn't observe all the social niceties, such as writing 
ahead of time. 

Dr. William Lesher, president of Lutheran Theo¬ 
logical School in Chicago, thinks he understands his 
friend Jan Gallagher. "Her motorcycle with all the 
junk piled on it was her 'Eat at Joe's' sign. No one 
could forget it. Give her an hour and a half in town 
and she would be on TV, someone would throw a 
dinner party for her, or she would be invited to 
speak at somebody's church. As in the Biblical par¬ 
able, she persisted long enough in her quiet, vulner¬ 
able way until you couldn't turn her down. She 
didn't have a messianic complex; she was messianic. 
She was received like many people receive the Mes¬ 
siah: 'Watch out—here she comes again!' 

"But in her infectious way, she soon made you 
feel that you were doing something significant to 
ease the world's terrible pain and suffering. She was 
a true 'bridge person' who made you feel the real 
poverty in the world. She held on to the Third World 
people with one hand and onto her own people with 
the other. Her life was stretched out in this cruci¬ 
form manner, and sometimes it was crucifixion and 
sometimes it was resurrection. There was an aura of 
spirituality about her that people couldn't help but 
recognize. She could have been a cult leader, but her 
loyalty to the established church, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, kept her from becoming one." 

Jan was an earthly—even an earthy—saint. Bar¬ 
bara Le Doux of Sacramento, one of her closest 
friends, once asked her what she liked best to do 
when traveling in the States. Jan replied: "I like to 
eat as much cheese as I can, drink as much beer as I 
can, and go to church as often as I can—not neces¬ 
sarily in that order." She also loved buttermilk, 
marble fudge ice cream, popcorn. Snoopy, classical 
and folk music and the San Francisco Giants. She 
was a dedicated Giants fan, even when they were in 


the cellar. 

There were problems with the work in Ecuador, 
and some of them could be traced to Jan's casual 
approach to administration. A close friend misap¬ 
propriated some money from the projects, and Jan 
practically had to be forced to blow the whistle. 
Once, in discussing the problems, Barbara Le Doux 
playfully asked her, "Who's in charge of this mess, 
anyway?" 

Jan revealed herself in her answer. "Not me, 
thank God. I'm not an administrator; I'm an artist. I 
wouldn't have the nerve to do what I do if it de¬ 
pended on me." 

When she was eighteen, Jan wrote: "Do I have 
any art talent? Really, deep down there are so many 
fears of failure to almost keep one from trying. I 
pray to God that this will not be." 

About this same time, Jan asked herself the 
question that every one of us must: "Who am I? 
Her answer would seem too simple for many 
people: "God's child." 

Just after dark on Monday, April 14, 1986, Jan 
was riding her Suzuki down the busy, unlighted 
highway from Guayaquil to Milagro. An approach¬ 
ing truck struck a cow and knocked it into her lane 
just before she came by. She did not see the animal 
in time to avoid it. The impact threw her into a ditch, 
where she lay unnoticed and severely injured for 
several hours before she was taken to a hospital. She 
died two days later. 

On April 18, children from the Jan Gallagher 
Vocational Community Trade School led the four- 
mile funeral procession from the school to her burial 
site in the cemetery in Milagro. The men carried her 
coffin the full distance, until the entrance to the 
cemetery. There the women insisted that they carry 
Jan to her final resting place. It was a break with tra¬ 
dition that Jan would have appreciated. 

At first, her friends and associates had sus¬ 
pected foul play. Jan had made a few enemies as a 
gringo woman who believed the Gospel so com¬ 
pletely that it sometimes won her trouble with eccle¬ 
siastical and civil authorities. She would point out 
how the church hierarchy often sided with the rich 
over the poor. But investigation proved it to be in¬ 
deed a tragic, though not entirely unexpected, acci¬ 
dent. Jan often pressed her luck by racing to meet a 
commitment when she was already exhausted. It 
was by the grace of God that she lived for forty-six 
years. 

One friend said, "Jan Gallagher gave up her 
own personal dreams of becoming a famous artist, 
but she never gave up the dreams of the poor. To 
know Jan was to take new hope for one's own brief 
existence, seeing how much God accomplished with 
one surrendered life." 

Jan would say, again, "I wouldn't have had the 
nerve to do what I did if it depended on me." 

A memorial fund to continue Jan Gallagher's 
work in Ecuador has been established in her mem¬ 
ory. Tax-deductible contributions can be sent to 
INCA ECUADOR, P.O. Box 8217, Sacramento, CA 
95818. □ 

Robert M. Herhold is a former reporter for The Arizona 
Daily Star and a clergyman who founded Dove of Peace 
Lutheran Church in Tucson. He is the author of siweraI 
books, including a recently completed novel and a play 
adapted from it. 
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STRAIGHT S H O T_S 




Hat Shop, Hermosillo. 

SONORA 

BY ALAN DOROW 


Alan Dorow was a photographer for The Arizona Daily Star in 1983 and 1984, 
and continued to work in Tucson as a free lancer until last year. He now lives in 
New York City, but he finds himself being drawn back to 
again, trying to lock it onto film. He is working on a photographic book about 

■foslcall,, 1 iust roam ,he streets and look lor untouched moments " ^row 
says "1 don't try to be inconspicuous—Tm six foot one, 1 ve got •‘•gj 
and 1 dor^t spe7k Spanish, so I kind of stand out in Mexico. But that hasn t been 
a problem. When the people see me taking pictures, they re rea y ry 
friendly." 
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Guaymas. 


Sixteenth of September, Hermosillo. 
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KXCI 91.7 FM Presents 

The House-Rockin' Series 
at the El Casino Ballroom 

A monthly Dance Concert featuring such national groups as: 

Queen Ida & The Bon Temps 24 Deco Band 
Rockin' Dopsie & The Cajun Twisters 
The Paladins 
Lonnie Mack 

Joe Louis Walker & The Boss Talkers 
Marcia Ball 
Phillip Walker 

Terrance Simien & the Mallet Playboys 
Angela Strehli Band 

This month featuring Tucson's Biggest Halloween Party Saturday, Octo¬ 
ber 31st with Dogman and the Shepherds. 

"...the most underutilized venue in town, the El Casino ballroom is gain¬ 
ing a reputation for good times..." —Jim Lipson, Tucson Weekhi 

"El Casino Ballroom, just about the best place in town to see a concert..." 

—M. Scot Skinner, Arizona Daily Star 

"...at the Lonnie Mack show, 800 lucky people had one of the best drink¬ 
ing, dancing and rocking-blues good times this town has seen for a while." 

—Arizona Daily Wildcat 

"There are few continuing series of anything that have earned a blanket 
recommendation for being a series so strong that no matter what was in it, 
it would be good. KXCl's good-time, down-home, funky old dance con¬ 
certs at El Casino are the joyful exception." 

—Chuck Graham, Tucson Daily Citizen 

FOR INFORMATION, PLEASE CALL 623-1000 



LOWRIDERS 
AND AZTEC GODS 


Wall to wall on the Southwest Side. 

BY JIM GRIFFITH 



Bettim 


I like the Southwest side of town. I 
like visiting there, eating there, 
celebrating there. I like being on 
South Fourth, South Sixth, South 
Twelfth avenues. And more and more 
I try to understand why I like it, why I 
feel these streets have a character that 
other parts of Tucson don't. It's the 
Mexican culture, of course, that ex¬ 
presses itself in a lot of ways. But once 
you have said that, what's the second 
paragraph? It can get tricky to identify 
the ways. 

For one thing, a lot more goes on 
than is allowed elsewhere. Musicians 
stroll through bars and restaurants, 
playing for tips. Lowriders cruise on 
Saturday nights, a motorized version 
of the time-honored Mexican custom 
of boys and girls looking each other 
over in a public setting. And then 
there is the food—good Mexican res¬ 
taurants and bakeries, and places to 
get all sorts of exciting goodies that are 
hard to come by. 

But some of the flavor is on the 


walls. In this end of town walls are 
special: They are painted. 

"Oh, a column on murals," 1 hear 
you muttering. Well, yes, but there's 
more to it than that. Graffiti, for in¬ 
stance. All kinds of groups and indi¬ 
viduals in this part of town mark their 
turfs, the boundaries of their barrios, 
with elaborately calligraphed state¬ 
ments. "BARRIO CHICANO SOUTH 
SIDE" and the like appear in squarely 
stylized characters. Sometimes there's 
a little representational art as well. A 
cholo with small brimmed hat and 
drooping moustache appears from 
time to timeXThere's a good version of 
him just now at South Fourth Avenue 
and 30th Street.) I even saw Our Lady 
of Guadalupe spray-painted on a 
boarded-up window. She's gone now, 
or I'd tell you where. 

Then there are the commercial 
paintings. Businesses on this side of 
town tend to advertise themselves 
with wall paintings, rather than ap¬ 
plied signs, billboards or lighted dis- 
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L7JX ABODE 



Wait. 

Here's an idea that'll make 
anyone merry. 

Why hurt your head thinking of 
Christmas gifts for your friends 
when you can fill their minds 
with 12 months of 
City Magazine? 

It's cheap ($15.00), easy, 
doesn't need batteries and 
no one will force them to wear it. 
Just fill out these cards, 
send 'em in and 
ril take it from there. 

And the quicker you decide who 
your friends are, 
the sooner I'll be able to get out 
of this silly outfit! 

Orders received by December 15 will start with the 

January 1988 issue. 



Gift TO: 
Name 


One Down, 

Three To Go 

City Magazine • P.O. Box 13164 • Tucson, AZ 85775-3203 

Please send a City Magazine gift subscription of 12 issues 
for just $15.00. 

Gift FROM: 

_Name_ 



Address-__ _ _ 

-State-Zip City_State_Zip_ 

□ My payment is enclosed. □ Enter or extend my own subscription at 

□ Please bill me. the above address. | 

We will accept your credit card orders by □ Send gift card to me for mailing. 

telephone at: 293-1801. □ Send gift card directly to recipient. 
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Halfway 

Home 


L7JX ABODE 
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City Magazine • P.O. Box 13164 • Tucson, AZ 85775-3203 
Please send a City Magazine gift subscription of 12 issues 
for just $15.00. 

Gift FROM: 



Name _ 
Address 


Name _ 
Address 


m 


City_State_ Zip_ 

□ My payment is enclosed. 

□ Please bill me. 

We will accept your credit card orders by 
telephone at: 293-1801. 


City_State_Zip_ 

□ Enter or extend my own subscription at 
the above address. 

□ Send gift card to me for mailing. 

□ Send gift card directly to recipient. 



Gift TO: 


L7JX ABODE 

One 
To Go 

City Magazine • P.O. Box 13164 • Tucson, AZ 85775-3203 

Please send a City Magazine gift subscription of 12 issues 
for just $15.00. 

Gift FROM: 


Name_Name 


Address 


Address 


City—__State-Zip- 

□ My payment is enclosed. 

□ Please bill me. 

We will accept your credit card orders by 
telephone at: 293-1801. 


City_State_Zip_ 

□ Enter or extend my own subscription at 
the above address. 

□ Send gift card to me for mailing. 

□ Send gift card directly to recipient. 



Gift TO: 


rrrl 1 L7JX ABODE 

Thanks, 

I Needed That 

City Magazine • P.O. Box 13164 • Tucson, AZ 85775-3203 
Please send a City Magazine gift subscription of 12 issues 
for just $15.00. 

Gift FROM: 


Name-- 

Address---- 

City-_State-Zip- 

□ My payment is enclosed. 

□ Please bill me. 

We will accept your credit card orders by 
telephone at: 293-1801. 


Name__ 

Address-- 

City_State_Zip _ 

□ Enter or extend my own subscription at 
the above address. 

□ Send gift card to me for mailing. 

□ Send gift card directly to recipient. 
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plays. Drive down South Fourth 
Avenue and see what I mean. Are¬ 
valos' Barber Salon has its pole 
painted on the wall. Los Siete Mares 
Seafood Restaurant, at South Fourth 
and 29th Street, is painted lavender, 
with octopus, shrimp, shark and other 
inhabitants of the seven seas sketched 
on the walls by Luis Mena—a truly 
prolific local artist. Other South 
Fourth restaurants have their paint¬ 
ings as well, culminating in Mena's 
parade of Aztec gods on the north wall 
of La Hacienda #2. Or go to West 29th 
Street for the Ray and Sons tire and 
video store mural featuring more Az¬ 
tec gods...flanking a lowrider! This 
one's by Mena, too. On all these busi¬ 
nesses the hand-lettered signs form an 
integral part of the design. 

You can lose yourself in an entire 
land of painted walls with an hour's 
drive south to Nogales, Sonora. Bril¬ 
liant base colors—orange, yellow, 
bright blue—form backgrounds for 
elegant lettering and depictions of the 
wares for sale within. Turtles, fish, 
saddles, business machines, phono¬ 
graph records—an endless procession 
of products is proudly advertised on 
hand-painted storefronts all over 
Mexico. And here in Tucson that cus¬ 
tom adds special flavor to our street- 
scapes. 

Directly across 29th Street from 
Ray and Sons is a good example of a 
third kind of mural—an artistic state¬ 
ment of cultural identity, following at 
least some of the ideas of the contem¬ 
porary art world. This one is on the 
Tucson Indian Center. Other fine ones 
are on the South Tucson City Hall, the 
South Tucson Civic Center (these are 
faded and defaced now, but still excit¬ 
ing), the nearby housing project (by 
David Tineo and local kids) and, out 
on West Speedway, El Rio Neighbor¬ 
hood Center. All these and many more 


are what most Tucsonans have in 
mind when they talk or write of mu- 
formal, artistic statements of 
cultural identity that owe a strong 
debt to the great Mexican muralists of 
the 1920s and '30s. 

There's more. There are Yaqui 
murals in Old Pascua and New Pascua 
Pueblo. There is the famous Farmer 
John mural on West Grant Road, cele¬ 
brating cattle and cowboys in the 
country west of Tucson. That one was 
done by Hollywood set painter Leslie 
Allen Grimes and has been part of the 
local scene since at least the Sixties. 
(There are other Farmer John murals, 
all in California. They all deal with 
P^88y ihemes.) Murals come and go, 
too. The great Perfection Plumbing 
wall by Antonio Pazos and others on 
South Park is blank now. Four huge, 
solemn faces on a South Sixth restau¬ 
rant recently were painted over. Now 
the image of revolutionary Emiliano 
Zapata is beginning to take their place. 

So there are lots of painted walls 
in Tucson. There are the walls every¬ 
one deplores—graffiti—and the walls 
everyone adores—the art murals. In 
between are the walls everyone ig¬ 
nores—the commercial paintings. But 
they all seem to relate to the tradi¬ 
tional, even ancient, Mexican notion 
that what you do with a wall is paint 
it. I can't say why, but I do know that 
you can find murals in the prehistoric 
capital of Teotihuacan and in the six¬ 
teenth-century churches and cloisters 
of colonial Mexico. 

So the next time you're out cruis¬ 
ing on the Southwest Side, watch the 
walls...and enjoy a tradition that goes 
back a long, long way. □ 

lim Griffith is director of the Southwest 
Folklore Center at the University of 
Arizona. 
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COVERS THE WORLD 



DISCOUNT TRIPS 
747-8833 

The trusted name at the end 
of the phone with 35 years experience. 

HOME OFFICE DECORATOR SQUARE 

6720 Camino Principal 2903 E. Grant 

886-1331 323-3161 


EL MERCADO 
DE BOUTIQUES 
6378 E. Broadway 
747-2002 


DOWNTOWN 
177 N. Church St. 
628-9471 


International Roundtrip Fares 


Tucson — London.$537 

Paris.$626 

Frankfurt.$580 


Hong Kong pkg. ..$898 
(Restrictions Apply - Fares Subject to Change) 



Old Pueblo Museum 


AT FOOTHILLS CENTER 



Thru Nov. 1,1987 
N.W. Tucson at 
Ina & LaCholla 


For information: 
742-7191 
Museum hours: 


•Vintage Bicycles 
1819 -1930 
•Rare 19th century 
bicycle art 

•Collector's memoribilia 


Mon. - Fri. 10am - 9pm 


Sat. 10am - 6pm 


Sun. 12pm - 5pm 


Free Admission 


BI CYCLES 

HISTORY, BEAUTY, FANTASY 
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*VHSand 3/4 editing 
operator assisted or do-it-yourseit 


*Tape Dupiicatiott ^— > 

*Equipnient Rentais j 

*Fiim/Photo/Stide Transfers . ^ 7' ijl, 

^Computer Graphics ^ 

•Consultation a nd Field P roduction Sen/ices i-y'/ 


VIDEO 

_IWORKSHOP 

The Do-It-Yourself Video Editing / Duplicating Center 
CENTER CITY 4585 E. SPEEDWAY #110 323-3151 


4937 East Speedway 325-9905 • 41 East 6th Street 792-1555 
Monday - Friday 7-6, Saturday 8-12 




Gallery Shops 


, , t• n i'. v-v 

i /V iV^ S 1 


Crafts, jewelry, fashions 

in town • 1736 E, Speedway • 325 2591 • at the Foothills Center • 742 4134 


Complete, Professional Automobile Detailing 


Exterior Buffing and Polishing 
Interior Shampoo • Pin Striping • Undercoating 
Pick Up and Delivery 


TENDERFEET 

Feel the desert with an asthmatic professor and 
a dog who refused to wear moccasins. 


BY BYRD BAYLOR 



Laura Greenberg 


J m always forcing books on 
people. 

I'll scribble a title on a scrap of 
paper and hand it to some friend (and 
occasionally to a total stranger) as 
though it were the gift of a lifetime. I'll 
even tell them which bookstores carry 
it or where to order it. But then if I 
suspect that they are only trying to 
sound enthusiastic to humor me. I'll 
suddenly force my own copy on them. 

I can't seem to help myself. 

just to give you an idea of my zeal, 

I once persuaded a Jehovah's Witness 
who was standing at my door to take a 
Loren Eiseley book away with him. I 
like to think he read it. 

Anyway, you can consider that 
right now I'm giving you a scrap of 
paper that says: John C. Van Dyke, The 
Desert. 

This is the book 1 carry in my 
backpack—not so much to read on a 
mountainside, but just to get it out in 
the light, the opalescent air that Van 
Dyke loved. That is his word: opales¬ 
cent. 

This man was chronically ill, an 
asthmatic professor from Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity, a well-known art historian 
who wrote books with titles such as 
Art for Art's Sake and Modern French 
Masters. 

In 1897, he left that world behind 
him and went to California for his 
health. He was not quite the typical 
refugee in search of a few more years 
to tack onto his life. He knew that 
clear, dry air alone was not quite 


enough, and he had not come west to 
die; he had come to heal. He believed 
in the curative power of open spaces, 
so he decided to take his chances on 
grand-scale adventure and grand- 
scale beauty—a solitary trek across the 
great deserts of California, Arizona 
and Sonora. 

In the summer of 1898, when he 
was forty-two, he started out with a 
horse and a fox terrier and less than 
fifty pounds of supplies. 

Before he left, he heard warnings 
of water holes poisoned by copper 
and salt, mirages that could drive a 
person crazy, lost trails, rattlesnakes, 
heat, storms, loneliness and falls from 
cliffs. But he replied that you could 
fracture your skull by falling off a 
porch at home. 

Though he had come from New 
Jersey, he was no city tenderfoot. His 
boyhood had been spent in Montana 
and the Northwest where he had ex¬ 
plored the wilderness and learned 
survival from the Sioux. In fact, his 
boyhood dream had been just such a 
trip, wandering without maps or 
plans or time schedule. I've always 
suspected that his health was only an 
excuse for what he wanted to do any¬ 
way. Maybe it seems better to say you 
are going on a pilgrimage for some 
reason that sounds at least faintly 
plausible. 

Instead of dressing in the tradi¬ 
tional prospector's garb of flannel 
shirt, thick trousers, felt hat and hob¬ 
nail boots, he wore a thin cotton shirt 
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and pants, straw hat, and moccasins 
that he made himself. 

His supplies included a rifle, a .22 
caliber pistol for killing dove and 
quail and rabbits, small shovel, 
hatchet, light blankets, pan, tin cups, 
one gallon of water, and several small 
sacks of ground parched corn, beans, 
coffee, chocolate, dried figs, almonds, 
salt, tea, flour and venison jerky. Re¬ 
calling the list of supplies in another 
book years later, he forgets to mention 
writing materials. 

The trip began in California at the 
pass of San Gorgonio. He wandered 
through Death Valley and crossed the 
Colorado River near the Mexican bor¬ 
der on a reed raft he built to ferry his 
supplies. He went to Yuma and into 
the Sonoran Desert. From Tucson, he 
continued toward Baboquivari and 
past Arivaca into Mexico and along 
the Gulf. 

As it turned out, the desert floor 
was usually too hot for the dog to 
walk on, and he would sit crying in 
the shade of a creosote bush until Van 
Dyke picked him up and let him ride 
behind him on the horse. Van Dyke 
even tried making moccasins for the 
dog, but he refused to wear them. 

The man spoke constantly to his 
horse and dog, and tells us that 'They 
came to understand my language." 

Water was the constant concern. If 


he went twenty miles from a supply 
and found none, he would return and 
start out again in another direction. 
He learned to follow doves in flight, to 
search for potholes in the rocks under 
accumulations of sand and gravel. By 
following mountain ranges and walk¬ 
ing along their bases, he says, "My eye 
came to recognize (by slight variations 
in the hue of the ground or the shade 
of color in desert growth) where water 
could be found by digging." 

Though he never allowed himself 
water between sunrise and sunset, on 
a particularly hot day (say, 125 in the 
shade) he might moisten his mouth by 
chewing creosote leaves or slash into a 
barrel cactus for the bitter pulp. 

About the trip he later writes: "At 
first it was a relief to be alone. 1 never 
tired of the beauty of the desert. Its 
fiery dawns and orange sunsets and 
opalescent air with the grim grandeur 
of its mountains never paled. But I 
began to long for the sight of familiar 
faces and the sound of a friendly 
voice. Still, I kept on alone. There 
seemed to be no alternative." 

True, there was no alternative be¬ 
cause the desert had cast such a 
strange spell he couldn't leave. Only a 
man who saw "no alternative" could 
have written The Desert, and that is 
why there hasn't been a book like it 
before or since. 


He says the book was written at 
odd intervals when he lay with his 
back against a rock or propped up in 
the sand. He mailed the manuscript to 
New York in May of 1901. 

The things Tve talked about are 
not recorded in The Desert. He doesn't 
talk about himself or his illness or his 
adventures. Instead, he examines col¬ 
ors, lights, shadows, illusions, the ge¬ 
ology, the life, the character, the spirit 
of the creatures living here. 

His observations are detailed and 
precise, and he sees through the eyes 
of an artist. He says in his introduction 
that the desert has never had a sacred 
poet, and "in me has only a lover." But 
only a lover could have written this 
book. 

There are two editions of The Des¬ 
ert; you need them both. One is a pa¬ 
perback from Peregrine Smith Press 
with an introduction by Richard Shel¬ 
ton, the Tucson poet. The other is the 
facsimile of the 1903 edition, and is 
published by the Arizona Historical 
Society with an introduction by Law¬ 
rence Clark Powell. 

If you want to read autobio¬ 
graphical material, the personal notes 
about the man and his journey, go to 
Special Collections at the University of 
Arizona library and ask for The Open 
Spaces: Incidents of Nights and Days 
Under the Blue Sky. 


They say Van Dyke died in 1934 
and is buried in New Jersey, but I 
don't believe it. It seems more likely 
that he went away with the Sun 
People and is still watching fiery 
dawns up in the Dos Cabezas, or rest¬ 
ing beside hidden tinajas on the rocky 
slopes of Sonora, or recording in his 
notebook the evening light on Ba¬ 
boquivari as it changes "from blue to 
topaz and from topaz to glowing red 
in the course of half an hour." 

To speak about sparing anything 
because it is beautiful is to waste one's 
breath and incur ridicule in the bar¬ 
gain. The aesthetic sense—the power 
to enjoy through the eye, the ear, and 
the imagination—is just as important 
a factor in the scheme of human hap¬ 
piness as the corporal sense of eating 
and drinking, but there has never been 
a time when the world would admit it. 
The main affair of life is to get the dol¬ 
lar and if there is any money in cutting 
the throat of Beauty, why, by all 
means, cut her throat. That is what 
"practical men" have been doing since 
the world began. ^ 

—from The Desert. 

Byrd Baylor has written several award¬ 
winning children's books and a novel 
about Indians in Tucson, Yes Is Better 
Than No. 



At The Westin La Paloma. 

On Sunrise, east of Campbell. 
For reservations call 742-6000. 


4340 N Campbel. Suite 72 • SLPhip^ Ptazi • 298-a^ 
Hour; Mon-Sat lOam- 6 pm 
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Arizona’s 
most complete 
selection ot hard 
and soft cover 
books, paperbacks, 
and calendars. 
Over 100.000 titles 
in stock 


□ 

4765 E. SPEEDWAY 

□ 

□ 

TUCSON, AZ 85712 

□ 

□ 

602-881-6350 

□ 

□ 

9-6 MON-THURS 

□ 

□ 

9-9FRI/9-5SAT 

. □ 

ONE BLOCK EAST OF SWAN 

ON NORTH SIDE OF STREET 



Meel with 

Kva Antonia U iihur-Cruce, 
utlior of A Heautit'nL ( riiel Counti 
Sunday. November I, 2-4pm 

"hi my ci^^liiics lunw I enjoy m\ 
ahmcncss a.s much as ever, for my 
isolainm has always been physical. 

not spiritual. I have never felt 
depressed or lonely when alone with 
the land 


TORTaOA 

BOOKS 

190TUBACRD. TUBAC.AZ. 
(398-2807) 

OPEN EVERY DAY 10-5 


JOURNAL OF THE 

SOUTHWEST 


Special Issue: The Last \1kita. Julian Haydens historie narrative, ''Tlje 
Vikita Ceremony of the Papago.’’ Observed for the last time in 1945. Eleven 
original color plates. With Bernard L. Fontana’s “Biblio History of the 
Vikita” and Charles Bowdens profile of Hayden, “Going to the Blaek 
Rock.” 

Special Autumn issue now available. Published quarterly by the Univer- 
sit\^ of Arizona Press and the Southwest Center. Fixe dollars per issue, 
fifteen per year. Joseph Wilder, Editor, Library C327, Unixersity of Arizona, 


EAT THIS BOOK 

Tumbleweed fritata and other delicacies. 

BY CHARLES BOWDEN 



Tucson 85721. 


Publishing the Southwest 


Desert Institute of the Healing Arts 

One Year Massage Therapy Certificate Program 
Community Classes, Workshops and Lectures 
Massage Therapy by Senior Students 
Call for Appointment, 9-7:30 Mon.-Fri., 10-4 Sat. 




A community resource for information, speakers and referrals. 
Call or write for catalog: 





882-0899 

639 N. 6th Avenue, Tucson, AZ 85705 

Wh cclch a i r Access 



E ven for dedicated desert 
dwellers, the idea of eating wild 
plants is about as appealing as 
kissing a toad. This book should 
change a lot of minds. In The Tutnble- 
weed Gourmet: Cooking with Wild South¬ 
western Plants (University of Arizona, 
1987, 229 pp., illustrated, $20), 
Tucsonan Carolyn J. Niethammer in¬ 
troduces pigweed and prickly pear 
into kitchens stuffed with Cuisinarts 
and yuppie utensils. Now you can 
have your wild greens and souffle too. 

Niethammer opens with a big- 
view look at how we are all gutting the 
Southwest. She argues that we'd bet¬ 
ter learn to live with foods the desert 
can produce because after we've laid 
waste to the aquifers and poisoned 
our fields with salt we're going to 
need them. She is, of course, 
absolutely right—but few of us will 
believe her. 

But the joy of the book lies in the 


lore of the wild plants, the drawings of 
illustrator Jenean Thomson, and, 
above all, the recipes. Be of good 
cheer—this is not a grim roll call of 
dull gruels, unspeakable mushes and 
brickbat loaves of would-be bread. 
Hey, this is food. 

Most of us live under siege at this 
time of year from tumbleweeds that 
pop up with the monsoons and stake 
out our ground. Now you can eat your 
way out of this mess: 

■ TUMBLEWEED FRITATA 

Great for brunch or a light supper. 
Serves two. 

1 cup tumbleweed sprouts 

3 tablespoons butter or margarine 

2 potatoes, sliced 

1 onion, chopped 

3 eggs 

2 tablespoons water 
Salt and pepper 
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Wash and sort turableweed 
sprouts, discarding roots and any 
sprouts that have matured to the point 
of feeling prickly. Chop and set aside. 
Melt the butter in a large skillet. Saute 
chopped onion until limp. Add sliced 
potatoes and chopped tumbleweed, 
layering evenly over bottom of skillet. 
Turn heat to low, cover skillet, and 
saute potatoes until almost soft, stir¬ 
ring and turning occasionally. Beat 
eggs and add water, salt, and pepper 
to taste. Pour over vegetables and con¬ 
tinue cooking on low, shaking pan 
occasionally and lifting vegetables 
with a spatula so egg can run under¬ 
neath. Cook until eggs are set. 

Sounds worth a try. Put this title 
on your list as a possible stocking 
stuffer come Christmas. 

The Grand Canyon is not a hole in 
the ground; it is an addictive drug and 
Tucson is full of Canyon junkies. 
Three recent books are sure fixes for 
those of us stranded down here in this 
concrete wilderness. 

In the 1890s, George F. Fla veil and 
a companion built a fifteen-and-a- 
half-foot boat in Green River, Wyo¬ 
ming, and ran it a thousand miles to 
Yuma. The trip was not financed by 
any corporation or government 
agency and had no apparent motive 
beyond human curiosity. Fla veil was 
simply a trapper with a good eye for 
people and places (and considerable 
skill as a river runner—he navigated 
one of the wildest rivers in the world 
without a single upset or even a dunk¬ 
ing of the crew). His journal. The Log of 
the Pantheon (Pruett Publishing, Boul¬ 
der, Colorado, 1987, 105 pp., photo¬ 
graphs, $9.95 paper), lost in some 
drawer for almost a century, has now 
emerged into the light of day thanks to 
the patient editing work of Neil Car- 
mony and David E. Brown. This is a 
wonderful read—Flavell ran almost 
every rapid, including Lava, some- 
thing no one else attempted until the 
late 1930s. 

The book also has people. Flavell 
had the knack of getting people to talk 
and of listening carefully. Some of the 
best chunks of the journal record the 
strange Americans he found living 
deep in the earth. 

Barry Goldwater wrote in the in¬ 


troduction, "1 urge everyone who has 
ever heard the murmur of the quiet 
water, the roar of a rapid, or the beau¬ 
tiful quiet of a night time in the Can¬ 
yon to read this book." This time Mr. 
Conservative is on the money. 

In 1889, the Denver, Colorado 
Canyon and Pacific Railroad Com¬ 
pany sent a survey party down the 
river to find a route suitable for track. 
This country, thank heavens, has al¬ 
ways had people capable of bad crazi¬ 
ness. The Canyon being what it is, the 
railroad never was constructed. But 
the survey party managed to drown 
some of its members (including the 
president of the railroad) and leave an 
interesting journal of the debacle. 
Dwight L. Smith and C. Gregory 
Crampton have now edited this docu¬ 
ment, The Colorado River Survey (Howe 
Brothers, Salt Lake City, 1987,305 pp., 
fifty-six illustrations, $29.95). 

There is a lot of loose talk these 
days in the new business mags about 
the adventure and romance of capital¬ 
ism. In the good old days of real rob¬ 
ber barons, risk takers weren't MBAs 
who had had a couple of belts, but 
rather railroad presidents like Frank 
M. Brown hurtling down the rapids of 
the Colorado. For example: "Just as 
we got into the swiftest part at head of 
rapid I looked up and saw McDonald 
bareheaded on left bank running to¬ 
wards us with his hands in the 
air....Continually calling to us, we 
heard [him] say just as we got to the 
eddy, 'Mr. Brown is in there.' We real¬ 
ized in a moment that their boat had 
upset....! jumped...to shore with line 
and immediately looked over the 
whole eddy and rapid but could see 
no other trace of him. Brown." 

Now that's making money the 
old-fashioned way. 

Of course there is more to the 
Grand Canyon than rapids and rail¬ 
roads. For those of you whose eyes are 
on the sparrows, consider Byran T. 
Brown, Steven W. Carothers and R. 
Roy Johnson, Grand Canyon Birds: His¬ 
torical Notes, Natural History, and Ecol¬ 
ogy (University of Arizona, 1987, 302 
pp., illustrated, $19.95). There are 
more than 300 species of birds in the 
Canyon, and this text (sensibly shaped 
about the size of a Peterson bird 
guide) will help you find them and 
understand them. ^ 


Answers to Big Lew Trivia Quiz P. 35 


1. b. 

2. d. 

3. d. (Tucson neighborhood activ¬ 
ist Wanda Shattuck and Murphy, 
now political enemies, both were 
stand-ins.) 

4. c. (The charge, which Carol had 
to pay, was $168. Murphy called 
from Japan.) 


5. c. 

14. c. 

6. b. 

15. c. 

7. d. 

16. d. 

8. b. 

17. d. 

9. d. 

18. a. 

10. c. 

19. a. 

11.d. 

20. d. 

12. d. 


13. c. 
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At Pride in graphics we have one goal: Make It Right 
For Our Customers. We have been able to accomplish this 
goal by establishing a 30 year reputation for quality, depend¬ 
ability, and service. We want your printed piece to reflect 
your image as something we both can take pride in. 

Our customers have the security in knowing they come first. 
This is more than just a statement, it’s a principle we take 
pride In. 

Pride in quality, Pride in dependability 
Pride in graphics. 
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Please give us a call and “MAKE IT RIGHT”. 
Ask for our customer service representative. 


Pride 


* in graphics corporation 

841 East 47th Street, Tucson, Arizona 85713 

602-624-9971 
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THE TYPEWRITER 
TAPES 

I’ve taken a royal beating lor years, 
now shut up and listen. 


BY JOHN DURHAM 



'That's not writing; it's typing " 
-Truman Capote on Jack Kerouac 

School 

for self-indulgent writers we are 

materials. And smce my old portable 
had been gummed up and ruined by 
the free but overinked teletype 
bons pilfered from the AP at a news- 
P»per where 1 once worked. 1 ^en, 
over to Value Village. 1 have to g "to I 
lunktique shop because manuaf w 
^iteto no longer are made in tWs 

bkw up the pylons 

red-tail hawk found hanging in 
Wires one morning. B g in the 
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So I was looking at an energy- 
cient Royal office machine, a dur 
object manufactured in the day 
smokestack industry and 
iron. 

I noticed a curious difference 
tween the Royal and the other i 
typewriters. All the junkers had pi' 
of paper in them to protect the 
from the itchy fingers of brows 
Most of these were covered wit 
fixture of letters and upper-c^se s 
bols clearly meant to indicate 
n^ont and violent profanity. But in 
Royal was a fresh hunk of bond p^ 
smudged only by the following 
'To whom it may concern 
"Try me. Don't rent one at Nb- 
Gee s. Give me a good home. 11^ 
your dishes and dress your sil^^*^*^ 




























have been used and abused, it's 
true—a poor old typewriter, obsolete 
and retired to Value Village after 
thankless years of bureaucratic drudg¬ 
ery. How many reams of meaningless 
internal reports and pompously deter¬ 
mined business letters? I lose count. 

"And yes, I am plain—my olive 
drab and indestructible case tells you 
what I am: a piece of WW Il-vintage 
military surplus. 

"After the war, when I was just 
one of a large lot delivered from auc¬ 
tion at Davis-Monthan to the old Pima 
County Courthouse, I was operated 
until 1954 by a human woman named 
Connie. All day long...at the same hor¬ 
rible desk in the basement. 

"By 1948 she had already lost even 
dim awareness of what she was doing, 
and I had to do all the work, trapped 
there under her scrawny fingers with 
the chipped maroon lacquer she fa¬ 
vored. It matched her scraggly auburn 
hair, which was sun-bleached and 
split. 

"Connie was a very good typist. It 
wasn't that. She didn't bend my type 
or anything. But she was such a kvetch 
the way she pounded on my keys all 
the time like a cat with splayed fin¬ 
gers. She hardly ever had to make a 
correction, and could transcribe dicta¬ 
tion without a thought. I hated her. I 
wanted to cover her pretty summer 
frocks with ink. I wanted to stick, skip 
lines, balk. 

"Oh, God, it was terrible...Years. 
Don't rent one at Mister Gee's. Try me. 
Snip. Snap. Ratatat thud, oooooooo- 
000 . 

"Spacy, isn't it? 

"I can be as digital as any if you've 
got the digits. 

"Those plastic geishas don't know 
everything, do they? 

"I learned how to do it when I be¬ 
longed to a newspaper guy who got 
me from somebody he knew in the 
county courts. He was kind of kinky. 
He was a columnist, like the poison¬ 
ous and urbane wit who turned out to 
be the murderer in Laura. Do you like 
that movie, too? 

"I like to do things in the dark. He 
used to put his dreams in me every 
morning because, like, you know, he 
was seeing a shrink and had to make 
notes on his dreams to see if they 
meant anything. 

"After they took him away I 
didn't have anything to do. 1 sat 
around in a storage locker until my 
banana oil was beginning to cake. 

"We older girls use banana oil, 
baby, just like guns. 

"I hated it locked up in that stor¬ 
age locker with the old fart's Second 
Empire desk and all the leathery 
books from his study. It made me sad 
to think he'd never again slip into his 
velvet smoking jacket and meticu- 
oulsly arrange everything on the desk 


beside me just so. He was a nice old 
guy in a way, but awfully finicky 
about some things. 

You know how some classy 
people are very particular about their 
private possessions. Yes? He'd put 
this thing he had to hold the magnify- 
ing glass over his dictionary under a 
light, and then he'd put a giant ashtray 
niade out of engraved silver in exactly 
the same spot at the edge of the blot¬ 
ter, which he changed every day for a 
fresh and porous money-green pad. 
Every day, without fail. I never spilled 
any ink like his turtle-shell and gold- 
and-jewel pens did. And you know 
what the old jerk made me say? 

He made me do a thing all about 
how he'd bought those leaky old pens 
from the estates of famous writers and 
how the heavy, soft-gold touch of 
Arabella Smythe-Cartright's broad tip 
lacks, it seems to me, the more stylisti¬ 
cally rotund quality—hard to specify 
but definitely there—that is insinu¬ 
ated by Sinclair Lewis' primitive in¬ 
strument. It seems to sing, so to speak, 
with a quavery note more modular 
than tightly controlled. Mrs. Smythe- 
Cartright's lowly Parker is by contrast 
and redefinition more reminiscent, 
impressionistically speaking, of the 
reedy glissando screech that Gersh¬ 
win used as a numberless countdown 
in his Rhapsody in Blue.' 

"After pawing and fawning over 
these leaky old pens like they were the 
family jewels, he'd sit and stare at me 
until I thought I'd break out into 
goosebumps. But at least he kept me 
amused. In the storage locker I was all 
alone until a noiseless spider built a 
network of filaments among my keys. 

"The anchor strand of this decep¬ 
tive thing attached first to the dried 
Morocco cover of a book and then to a 
dusty window very high up from 
where I was stored on the floor. The 
book had fallen down beside me from 
the desk in that storm in 1983. It was 
scribbled on the inside front cover—is 
that what they call it?—this real flow¬ 
ery stuff. Dello scrittore—non diciamo 
poi dello scrittore di genio—mancano al 
Sade la qiialitd pin element are. Poligrafo e 
pornografo a maggior titolo d'lin Aretino, 
tutto il siio merito sta nell' aver lasciato 
dei dociimenti che rappresentano la fase 
mitologica infantile della psicopatologia; 
in forma fiabesca egli da la prima sistema- 
tologia delle perversiori.* The spider 
tickled when it crawled around in me 
to find its meat. □ 

*]A/e writers no longer speak of the 
writer of genius. We lack the most elemen¬ 
tary quality of a Sade. 1 deem him a better 
polygraph and pornographer than an 
Aretino; his entire worth is in having 
abandoned the writings that represent the 
infantile mythological phase of psychopa¬ 
thology. In the form of his fairy tales he 
gives us the first systematology of perver¬ 
sion. 
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ONE OF US 



Hal Gould 

Paul Colwell 


Paul Colwell, fifty-two, has been the chief songwriter 
for Tucson-based Up With People since the international 
show first hit the road in 1965. He has no formal musical 
training. 

My two brothers and I were among the first 
urban people who played country and bluegrass. 
We were from Southern California, and we moved 
to Indiana, when I was in the eighth grade. When I 
was a freshman in high school, we would get up and 
drive to Anderson, Indiana, every Saturday morn¬ 
ing and do a country show on a little 250-watt radio 
station, which must have reached about ten people. 
By the time I was a senior, we had a weekly show on 
WFBN, the only television station in Indianapolis. It 
was called Marlene's Melodies. I think "Marlene" was 
a product of some kind. 

I think we really could have made it big if we'd 
just chosen the right name. We called ourselves the 
Colwell Brothers. I think we sounded too much like 
an insurance company. 

In 1953 we were invited to a Moral Re-Arma- 
ment conference. The prime minister of France was 
there, and it was a very impressive experience. 
Through the fifties, we traveled extensively with it. 
We had songs in forty-eight languages, and we had 
some record releases on the Continent. I know 
people have this perception of Moral Re-Armament 
as right-wing, but in our minds it wasn't political. 
We were trying to break down animosities and 


bring about some understanding. 

In writing for Up With People, first you look for 
an idea. It can come from a newspaper article a 
conversation, anything. 

For example, there's a song in this year's show 
called The Picture. We'd been talking about Live Aid 
and someone had said, "Well, look, they made this 
tremendous effort, and all this money went into it 
and yet a good percentage of the supplies aren't 
getting there. Is it really worth the effort?" Some¬ 
thing about that didn't quite feel right to me. How 
are we, who are well fed, supposed to tell a little kid 
who's starving that it's not worth the effort? I 
couldn't get the picture out of my head. That be¬ 
came the catch phrase of the song. I got on a guitar, 
came up with a very simple melody—it had kind of 
a Jackson Browne feel to it. Then I got with our rec¬ 
ord producer, Dave Mackay from England, and he 
completed the melody. Then I got back on it and 
finished the words. 

Someone once said to me in an interview, "You 
say this is a show for young people, something that 
expresses their hopes and aspirations. How can you 
write for them? You're fifty-two." I said I didn't 
think that disqualified me. I don't think there's a 
sharp division between what we all hope for. 

It is a challenge to keep finding new ways of 
conveying the same constants in our show. I remem¬ 
ber talking with a writer in Nashville who's had a lot 


of hits about maybe contributing to our show. He 
said that to write songs about humanity, about the 
world, is probably the toughest kind of song writing. 
He said, "You can write one song like We Are the 
World, but you can't do a whole show of that." 

We try to have some humor, some poignancy, 
some pathos in our show. There probably isn't 
enough pathos. I want people to come out of our 
shows feeling good, rather than depressed, but I 
don't want them simply to come out feeling, well, 
weren't those wonderful kids, and all's right with 
the world. Because it isn't. Occasionally we have 
songs like Pie In the Sky, which came out of a TV 
show I saw on Northern Ireland. It dealt with the 
price the young people have paid for the war. It 
pleaded to give the children back their childhood. 

of a perfectionist, and I'm not satisfied. 

I don't think we always hit the mark. But yeah, 
there's one song I really feel good about. It's called 
V^ere the Roads Come Together. I wrote it for our 
show in 1971. It says, basically, that there's a lot of 
pod people who don't see eye to eye. "None of us is 
orn the same/We don't know why; it's the way we 
came/Every heart beats a little differently/Each 
soul is free to find its way/Like the river that winds 
Its way to the sea." It's been used for a lot of high 
school commencements around the country. 1 
haven't had my Top 40 hit, but Tm reallv pleaso-i 
with that. • J 
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Whether the plant job 
calls for the common 
or the unusual— 
Krzyzanowski & Co. has 
been able to fill the needs 
of Tucsonians for over 12 
years. Call us and let one 
of our experienced 
designers help you with 
your residential or 
commercial interior 
plant design. 

—Stan Krzyzanowski 


297-2509 
6600 n. oracle rd. 


Krzyzanowski & Co, 

a store as unique as its name 

plants, silks and flowers 
















